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' , ^ -Goalj^. and ob^ectlTes of a specral coBalsslon on ^ 
Bdacational Oatreach Imd Services,* in January 1975, were to assess 

'Florida citizens* needs f^r educatlontil -oatreach, to Inyentory 
existing oatreach efforts, to d'etersln^ outreach^ roles of Tarloas 

^post-secondary lnstltatlon$, to suggest IsproTesents ^£dr the delli^ry 
of oatreach, and to develop^ a plan for c6ntlnaed reassesssent. Yoluse 
1 of their repoxrt describes^ the probles and the charge received bf 
th^^^ssissloi^. In addition, the report deals vlth: (1) the'broad 
dijiensldns * of edacatlotial oatreach---lts activities, scopes, ezecators 
and gtildlng principles; (2) a desographic profile of the State of 
Florida and tj^ustatas of edacational datpeach in the state; (3) 
reducing soch barriers as ^cost; (4) the Cosmission*s data coil<»C]b'ion 
efforts, inclading surveys, interviews with organizational lea^^jiis^ 
and an extensive , review of the literature on educationail outrea«;^SU V 
(5) recowwendations for iwptoving 'acceiss by establishiitg coj^itl^^mt 
and direction/ enhancing Instructional responsivenei^s, a,nd>deve lb ping- 
new strticturesi land systems. (iuthor/AP) : ^ 
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It giyes toe great pleasure t(^ transmit to you herewith the Coiranission 
on Educaftional Outreach and Servicet's report '^Actess- to Knowledge/' The 
presentation of this! report to yoiT is ^he culmination qf eighteen month? ^ 
of ded^^ted effort by many people. ' Its* form and Content ^ are the result 
of the^ deliberations of the outstanding citizens who cheerfully gave of 
their time and talents as members of the Commi^ssion. Its. production ^ -4 
replresents Hong hours and much hard: work by enthusiastic and competent 
staff Wmbirs. I feel that the combined expertise' of the members of the 
Commissioirand its -^taff are amply reflected in' the product. 

Whilp the Commission was concerned with adult education- needs in Florida 
in the most comprehensive sense/ ir» obvi*ously could not covep in detail all . 
of the many facets and ramifications of this broadi and compltex field. Among 
those areks upon which more emphasis should J>e given in future studies are 
adult vocational and technical education. , * . 
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I sh<|)uld like 'tCL express my sincere appr^iation to yoU for having 
given meVthe opportunity and. privilege of serving as Chairman of the 
Commissioiji, and my boundless thatiks are e^terfded to all of thjise who made 
my chairmanship a. very pleasant and rewarding experience by thMr excellent 
cooperation and support. *. » * > • ^ 
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Respectfully yours. 
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acRnowledghenxs 



The conception, development and production of the report of the 
Conmissioh on Edtieational Outreach and Service, yAccess to Knowledge,." 
involved the active participation and support* of many indiy\^duals, 

\ State Otiiversity System Chancellf^r E. T. York, and Dr. Lee G. Henderson, 
Birector of the Division of Cownpnity Colleges, are to be highly con^wded 
for recognizing the. great need ih Florida for Cjducatidnal outreach abd for 
creating and fully supporting the^ Commission. ^ 

Appreciation. is extended to Cittmnissioner of Education Ralph D. Turlington 
for his eTidorsement of, the work of the Commissio|i and his encQuragement and 
continuous interest in its progress. 

To the following distinguished citizens yihol willingly served as members 
of theCorapission on Educational Outr^kch and Servifee, .who cheerfully 
donated their .time and their considerable knowleiig^ to the project, who 
presented and debated the ideas which fojm the substance of the report, who 
served on bbinnittees of the Commission to formuiate specific recommendations, 
and who reviewed and submitted constructiye' criticisms of several drafts 
of the report, must go the major credit fo,r the successful completion of 
the work of the Commission and the creatioi^ of the report '-'Access to' 
Knowledge": • • ' 



Mr. Horatio Aguirre, Editor, Diario De Las Americas ; Mr, Jeff Andrews, 
Program Consultant, Division of Migrant Labor,, Department of Community Affairs; 
Mr. WiMiam Blackwell, Director ,jVeterans Administration Regional Office; 
Ms. Beclcy Carney, Director, Council foij Continuing Education for Women; 
Mr. Frank Chavers, ?revard Housing Authority; I^r. Lucius El«lsworth, Provost, 
Alpha College, University of West Florida; Mrs. Bea Ettinger, Central 
Florida Council for Continuing Education for Women; Dr. Glenn A. Goerke, 
Vice President for Community{servijCes, Florida International University; 
Mr. Irving' Goldstein, Presidient, Cha^rron Williams College; Mr. Walter F.,^^ • 
Gorham, Director of Support Services, Boy Scouts of America, Miami Center; 
Mr, M.«S.J. nreekv Director *of Prdfessional Development, Duval County School 
Board; Mr. Arthur Hallgren, First Vice President, Florida AFL/CIO; 
Mr. James Harris, County Manigjer, Orange County; Mr. Selden Hill, Orlando; 
Mr. W.E.^ Knowles, City Manager, Sanford; Mr. John McBryde, Vice President, 
Educational Development, Florida Hospital Association; Dr. Jack t, McCown, 
IFAS Extension Administration, Universityjof Florida;. Dr, Carl E.B. McKenry, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs and Diean of the Faculties, University 
of Miami, who served as Vice Chairman odF th^ Committee on Educational Services; 
Dr. Kenneth Penrod, Staff Director, Community Hospital Education Council; 
Mr. Frank Pesuth, Vice Prfe^sident for Manpower Training, Aerospace Division^ 
Honeywell Corporation, Dr.^Gilberf Porter, Assistant to the Super intendeht, 
Dade County Schools CRetired), Ms. Pat:ricia Rambo, Assistant Director, Sponsored 
Res^rch, University of Florida, who served us Vice Chairman of the Committee on 
Research and Other Services; Mr. Emmett Rob^irts, Deputy Secretary, • Department of 
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Heftlth and RehabTH^atTve "Services-, Dr . 
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David HoMiSson rTrg^ideiit , Edison 



Co^Minlty Coll\6ge, who served as Chainii|^n of the Committee on Educational 
Services; ffr. Ronald S. Sppncer, Jr., Bkecutive Vice President/ Florida 
Chaid>er of ConBperce; Winter LaAt 2, of Professioni^l and Industrial 
R*el»tiohS, Martiii-Marietta, Aerospace D^^yision; Mr. Douglas H. Thompson, Jr., 
Executive Dire^tc^r,* State Boafd of Accountancy, who served as Chaiman of thfe , 
Cbadttee on Re^etarch ,ahd Other Services; Mns. C. Bette Wiwbish, Assistant 
Secretary of CoJmerce; and Dr/ Williaki Italoy, Principle Civilian Advisor ^ 
on Education, Naval Ate Station, Pensac<da. ' 



/I hanks are klso due to Mr. Robert /lligood, Reynolds, Smith and Hills, . 
Art;hitects, aiui Mr. Castle Barringer, President, Mas^ey business College 
and Technical Institute, who were members of the Commission during its 
early deliberaticgns, but who found it necessary to resign due to 'other 
deliiands upon their time. - - : 

i •. ■ • ' - '\ ' ■ '. ' • . 

For their kindness in making it posjsible for •representatives of their 
organizations to attend and participate in Commiission and coinnit tee meetings, 
gratitude is^expressed to Mr. Sidney. Statrk, Vice President and General 
Manager of Martin Marietta, Aerbspace Division, and tp Vice Admiral James B. 
Wilson, Chie^ of Naval E'ducation a'nd Training, Naval Air Station, Pensacola. 

Special recognition is justly given to Dr. Enrico Giordano, Associate 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Programs, State University System, who, as 
Executive Director of the Commission, did ah outstanding job of guiding the 
Commission and directing 'the work of the Commission staff through every 
phase of the project:,, auid to him must go much of the credit fpr the jsuccess- 
ful attainment of the Commission's purposes. Dr. Giordano was ably Assisted 
by Dr. Piaul Parker, Director^ off^Instructional Systems and Support, State 
University System, who served fs Associate Executive Director of t>e 
Commission and made significant contributions by developing step-by-step ^ 
time tables which guided the Commission's progress to the completion of its 
task. Dr. Parker also spent manVhours o^ his o«n time writing portions of 
the final report. 
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For the tremendous amount of study, research^, documentation and writing 
of research results which formed the all -important data base upon which the 
Commission built its efforts, too much credit cannot be given to Dr- W. Scott 
Ford, Associate Professor, Institute for Social Research, Fl'qrida State • 
niversity, and Dr. Fred Goddard, Professor "of Economics, University of Fl^riM* 



Dr. Gearge Aker, Director, Division of Educational Management Systems,. 
Florida State University, and Dr. John Gerber; Assistant De^h, IFAS Admini- 
stration, University ^f Florida, in their roles as Staff Directors, contributed, 
greatly as advisors and consultants to the tommittee on Educational Services 
and the Committee on Research and Other Services, respectively. . 

/ ■ • . • . ' . ,''■'•'•!'. 

Mr. Nevin Robbins, Doctoral Student,] Department of Adult Education, Florida 
State University, and Mr. David C. Parkeil, ioctoral S^tudent, Deparjment of Adult 
Education, Florida State University, performed valuable services in reviewing 
the literature and preparing an annotated bibliography for use by the Commission. 
, Gratitude is also expressed to Dr. Wayne Schroeder, Professor of Adult Education, 
Florida State University^ for his assistance during the early part of the 
Commission '^s efforts. o ' 5 



The original drafting of the report and theu several rewrites which led^ 
tQ the f inliI_pijflilication .wer©._t^^^ work of Dr . CharUs O i vi ta, D ean of ~ t 



University Services and Continuing Education, Florida International Universil[y, 
"who served as technical Writer for the Conunissiqn, and of Dr. iRussell Kropp; 
Director of Planning, College of Educat,ion, FlQrida State University, and 
seyeral other members of , the Commission Staff whose names have been mentioned 
above. Many persons assisted in th^ development of; the text of tlie report, 
an4 all of these people a,re to be highly commended for a job well done. 

J ■ - ^, 

A number of people assisted the Commission in a variety of ways, and 
for m^ny kindnesses we wish to thank. Dr. Myron R*. Blee, Chief , Bureau 
of Program Support and Services, Division of Community Colleges^ who ably 
represented the Coiraiaxnify College Division and mdde its resources 'and pef-i 
^onnel available to the Commission, including thp help of Mr, David Ehlert/, 
Consultant, and Mr, Jim' Fling, Educational Consultant, who attended meifetiiTlgs 
of the Committee \on Research and Otljer Services and prepared minutes of these.* 
meetings. Dr. Joe Olander, Special Assistant to the Commissioner^ of Education, 
represented both the Commissioner's Office and the 1202 Commission, and l^is' ' ' 
counsel at Commission and committee meetings was most valuable arid his 
encouragement was deeply Appreciated . » 

Dr. Robert Bersi, Associate Vice "President foi; Instructional and Hej^ 
Program Development, California State College, Dr. John Valley, Directo:^ of ^ 
CAEL Assembly Activities, Educational Testing -Services, an^ Dr. Bruce Hamilton, 
ETS, 'contributed valuable materials, counsel, and advice which played afl im- 
portant role in setting \the direction of the Commission '-s progress. 

Dr. Betty L. Siegelt, Dean of Academic Affairs for Continuing Education, 
University of Florida, was most interested in and supportive- of the Commission 
on Educational Outreach, and with members of her staff, atte^ed its meetings 
and generously offered to assist in any way possible. Her support wis most 
welcome and greatly valued, as was also similar support by Mr. Harold Jenkins, 
Director of Continuing Education at Florida 'A§M' University i ^ 

Mr.. John Sutton, Assistant Director of Continuing Education, SUS, served 
as Commission Secretary, and to him we are indebted" for a complete record of 
the proceedings of the Commission meetings and the meetings of its^committees . 

Mrs. Sandra Meredith, S^aff Assistant , SUS, performed outstanding 
services in arranging details of meetings, taking care of arrangements to 
reimburse Commission mqpubers for travel,- handling correspondence, acting as 
hostess at meetings, and supervising the countless items which contributed 
to making the meetings pleasant and successful. , . 

Mr. Glenn Sharron, Assistant Publications Production Coordinator, SUS, 
prepared the cover designs and the layout of the Commission report and was 
most helpful in setting up and operating audio visual equipment for the meeting 

I ■ . . 

We wish to gratefully exprel^s our appreciation for tlje generous > 
hospitality and many kindnesses of President Cecil Mackey, University of 
South Florida, President James F. Gollattscheck, Valencia CommuYiity College, 
and President Henry Stanford, University of Miami ^ and their staffs^ 
upoa the^'occasions of the Commission mee'tingA hosted by their respective 
institutions. 



Sample, who, my staff assistant ,^ fcarried the burden of all my Commission- 
related correspondence j telephone calls, jmeeting schedulfes, -and travel 
arrangements, in addition" to;her roanyVother duties. Her patience and her 
loyal support contributed greatly to Whatever success I may claim as 
'Commission Chairman. 

Excellept cooperation was extended by all the Dean& and Directors of 
Continuing Education in the state universities vho took upon thbmselves the ^ 
tfesponsibimy of conducting the library survey and numerous interviews which 
prOyided important information to 'the Commission. 

There are many people who^e names do not appear in this acknowief4gifnent 
who performed valuable services to the Commission, such as typing, proofing 
drafts, assisting in surveys, etc. To.these individuals we wish to extend 
our sincere thanks , for their many contributions to the work of the Commission. 




^ ^"^*^rold Bi^a"n Lro§by' 
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Commission Chairman ^ 
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ABSTflACT OF THE REPORT, 



, ^The goals and objeotivea of the Florida CommiBeion on Eduaa^ 
pioruxl Outreaeh and Service. were to aeeeae Floridd oitizenB' 
n4edB foxi educational outreach^ to inventory existing ouHreach 
efforts^ to det^fmine outreach rolea of various poat^aecondary 
institutions^ to euggeat improvementa fqr the delivery of out^ 
^ reach^ and to. develop a plwt for continued reasaeasroent. In a 
democracy individuala mudt have Occeaa to 'knowledge throughout 
their- lives since this form of government charges them with ^ 
decision^making. Access to htowledge is necessary to acquire 
and maintain vocational competence \n our highly literate and' 
technological society. ^ At a personal level j access to kndwledgf 

r ^ is needed in drder for individuals to cope litth the many psycho^ 
XogicdHLy sociological y and economic changes which confront their 
daily livest Florida's population stands at approximately 8.4 
* million of which 5^ 8 millipn are beyond the age of 17 and thus 
potential clients for post-secondary education. The state is 
.very diverse in termA of its cultural and racial composition 
and in terms of its labor force. ' Florida has a substantial \ 
number of persons living at the two extremes of the economic' 
spectrum. Nearly two out oj fivf Floridians dire 45 years of age ^ 

r or older y nearly one. in six, is 65 years of age or older. 'While 
the median number of school years completed is 12.1^ many thou- 
sands of adults are. illiterate or functionally illiterate. 
Nearly 50 percent ^of the 19 74-7 & high ^school graduates^ entered 
some fcfPrn of po^t^secondary education. ^ 

^^^th public and private conwnunity colleges and universities in 
Florida have grown dramatically in number' and in enrollmtnt in 
recent years. In 'I960 there were four public universities^ four- 
teen corrmmity colleges y and .fourteen accredited private univer- 
sities.^ These institutions enrolled approximately 73^000 cre^t . 
seeking studentSy most of whom were full-time. By 1975^ there" • 
were fifty-fdur institutions and ^enrollments had increased mohe 
^han four-foldy with the majority being part'-time learners. During 
this period post-secondary institutzms have also greatly expanded 
non-credit efforts. Though still serbiing relatively small mmbers 
of , learners in. relation to the needed iside range of educational 

options and delivery systems (for both credit (mdL non-credit ^ 

uses) have emerged^ such as^ educational television and radio v * 
correspondence study ^ credit by examination^ external degrees^ 
- cooperative education^ time^shortened degree prbgramSy branch cam- 
puses ^ and off-campus courses. Increased activity in the areas 
of research and ocmmmity service have also characterized the 
development of post-secondary education in recent years. Large 
' research centers and a^^host of individual research projects have 
contributed greatly to the technical and problem-solving capa- 
bility of our state. Camrunity service activities have ranged 
from helping to alleviate both oJwonic and acute economic md 



social problems to enriching the 



(mlturai life of our cormtunities. 
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Aa infld ttrn'^ has inQT0a8ed\ t he aoat of living^ t ui t io n , -tmd 
feee for both public, and private poet^aeoondary education, have- 
alao risen. In reapanae, a nmber of atate and federal finan- 
oial aaaiatance prpgrama have been initiated; hoover, in re- . ^ 
latim to the need, theae are far 'from aufficient. Theae , 
progMna often have requirementa which exQlude many non^tra^ 
diHohal leamera in need of financial aid. ^actora of time 
and apace alao poae dbataclea to many would-be leamera. 
These include the hour, day, and location of offervnga. Adults 
would'-be leamera are often denied acceaa to poat-aecondary 
education^ because of scheduling patterns which are still geared, 
to the traditional^on-campusy full-time student. Several in-- 
stitutions have found weekend and evening classes to be par.- 
ticularly attractive to adult learners \who usually hqoe home ^ 
and job responsibilities which interfere with attendance during 
the week. Unfortunately, during times of austerity,^ th^se 
scheduling patterns are often in jeopardy. Innovative programs 
such as indej^ndent study, cooperative education, competency- 
based educatum, and -educational television have expended access 
to some learners handicapped by time and space barriers. How- • ^ 
ever, relatively speaking, these efforts are still yet miniscule. - 
Florida hqs made cormendable progress in overcoming access 
barriers related to assesement coid validation of learning which 
aduits Jfove acquired outside of the traditional classroom. 
Credit by examination, notably C.L.&iP. is widely used in 
cormunity colleges and universities. Also, several Florida 
institutions arfi involved in a special project hvjwn as GAEL— ^ 
The Cooperative Assessment of Experimental Learning, sponsored 
by the Educational Testing Service. ' ■ 

Problems relating to career and educational counselling pose 
barriers ta many would-b'e-leamers. While the counselling pror 
• g^rams~^f post-secondary institutions have expcmded in recent years, 
they are still primarily oriented toward traditional clientele. 
A few institutions have extended their office hours to provide 
'counselling services in the evenings and on weekends. However, 
once again, the efforts are meager in relation to the need,- and 
in times of austerity, these extended efforts are always in jeop- 
ardy and are often eliminated completely. Still other would-be- 
- learners face barriers to accesp in the form of admission policies 
and practices. Adults who have been out of formal education for 
a number of years find tests paHicularly troublesome. Adults from 
minority backgrounds stand out this regard., Competency based ' 
evaluations ^Would appear to be viable options to the traditional 
predictive testing programs. Part-time would-be-leamers are. 
often considered as second priority applicants for admission.^ A 
large number of adults have special problems or needs which inter- 
fere with their_^cceff8 to post-secondary education. Among th^se 
groups ar^^^th^l^^icapped, women, ethnic and racial^ minorities, ( 
and speakers of languages other than English. Some efforts exist 
in nearly every institution to accdrmodate these would-be-leamers 




9p0oial nm0da. 8uoh regpcmBee range ftm child <xxtb cenii&TB and 
ph^eiMl ohcngeB in ImildingB to Bnglish ob a Seemd Language 
progrmB. Nany barriei^B to aooBBB have their ortgtnB irviMti^^ 
. tutional policieBj reward ByBtmne, and operational prooedureB 
tOiioh fail to^ enoourage faautty to engage in ouii^h ^tivitiee. 
Probleme of interinetitutionql cooperation and ooordinating in 
mBting oonemer neede aleo BxiBt. The Florida Legielature^ 
the State Dapartment of Eduoatidn^ J^CUF — Jndapendent^Cotl^eB 
and UnivereitieB of Florida^ and the. State Board of Indepandant 
CollegeB are all examining problme relating to coordination of 
the Btate^B poBt--Becondary education reBourcee.r The StatmHde 
Articulation Coordination Camittee and the Florida Foet^condary 
Education Ccmtittee are aotively engagedrin finding iktye of max^ 
vHBing/the efficiency of theee rjeeourcBB. 

The ComiBBion engagid in eeveral data collection efforte. Among 
these wereia Mrvey of a repreeentative Bomple of the adult pop^ 
ulation of Florida, .interviewe with organituxtionat leadare f^^ 
aaroBB the state regarding perceived needs for educational out^ 
reach — instruaticmal, research and other B^n>iceBl afid an 
extensive reoiew of the literature on educational outreach (see 

Volume III). V 

* . ■ . " 

An estimated 2.4 millfon adults are ^^seriously interested^* in 
beginning a post^&ecohdary edipationdl pursuit within the next 
two years. ^ Most of the areas of study desired by the would-be^ 
learners include subjects and courses which are offered or could 
be offered by cotmunity colleges and universities. The mo§t fre^ 
quently cited^fnotivations for engaging' in such post^secondary 
learning pursuits Were Ho be better infomed*[ or Heaming for 
its own sake. " While the plurality preferred to study via 
traditional classroom approaches^ a large proportion favored 
methods involving self^study and on^the^yob training. Only one^ 
third of ^all would-^be-leamera preferred to study on a college 
campus. _ , 

Of the 2.4 million would-be^leamere^ 78.2 percent reposed that 
they WQuld be unwilling to travel more than 30 minutes (one way) 
to learn. On the[ average^ would-^be^leamers were wilting to ^ 
cornnit five to six hours per week to such study and travel^ even 
though their average free time available each week was only six--' 
teen to, twenty hours. Nearly four of ten woutd^be^leamers 
reported that they did not desire, any particular \type vf credit 
for their proposed study ^ and 14 percent wanted a certificate of 
completion^ <md 47 percent wanted credit toward a license or 
academic degree. This latter percentage is projected to represent 
nearT^l. I million would^be^leamers. More than one-half of the 
woutit^e-lekmers Wffre willing to spend as long as one to two 
years studying their specific area of interest. The most fre-* ' 
quently cited obstacles to participation were time and costs ^ in 
that order. However^ health probtims and "old age^ were the major 
barriers for nearly one in four respondents — an estimted one- 
half million would-be-learners. N'Ute of ten respondents felt , 
the cost of continuing education should be shared by some level 
of government and the iridivipudl. nearly two- fifths of the adult 

.. '. ^10 



populaiion of Florida ie py^3f<ytcd to bo int wast e d in diaauasing - 

theit^^utb eduoatvon plcme with a twined oounaelor ~ m aati^ 

mdtad 2.2 millioH peraona^ : OnO'-third of the reapdndentar reported 

-^hctt the higher e^iMtion inatitutiona in the atate had been of 

per^ondl benefit^ \thm.^ M^ of^theae individudla apeaified 

the benefits had been 'indirect through the' education of their > ^ , 

ohildrem . • • ' , v 

Tfie orgmi^tional teadera^^^^^ aiitggeated. that ^ the educa^ 

tidnal ^and i^ining:,pr4>grama vary, widely ^ 

^^<M^en<^ to ^agenoy. For the moat p(frtj ^amh progrma appear Ji 
to be provided on a'^ntHer ^^rartdom^, or ^8 needed^l baaia. Buaineas ^ > v 
and induatry progr^a ^tmded to^^he geared towaot^ problem^aolving^* 
while gdvermental 'agenciea/^^ 

Nearly all leadera reported aome degree of cooperation trith >\ , 
Flc^^ida ^a^poat^aeocndary educational \rtatitutuma. AgaiAj thia 
cooperation varied widety doroaa agefl(/^ea Ixnd foi^ 'the ' ' 

^ moat "part^ rather' inforfrial. Organizcetional ^lead^ra appeared 4o 
be more intereated in firing waya. py: which pdat-aecandary educa^- 
tion .could benefit their\ organizationa aa oppoaed to' individual ^ > 
employeea therein. Scynel reapondenta expreaaed concern for the ^ . 
educational eatabliahnenf'a ability to rt^et their apecific needi. 
The leadera cited five cktegoriea of barriera io expanded cooper^^ 
ation>^ih pqat-aecondary Theae were: (V) time 

and place conatrainta/ (2) economic conatrainta^ (3^)/ayatm'-type , 
conatraintaj C4) Hvory-^tower^' conatrainta^ and (S) o^^ 
uniqjie canatrainta (e.g. ^ bilingual education need^) 4. It ocppearer 
that organizationa are making only minimal^ efforta to provide 
educational guidance ctnd counaelting aervicea to employ eea; many.^ 
fweverj do have incentive programa for educational -participation 
(e.g. J tuition refunded. 

I ^ ' ■ ■ ' 

With regard to organizational leadera^ perceptiona of reaearoh and - 

other aervice outreach^ the^folowir^ highligh£a were noted: ^ (I) ^ 

leadera atrongly streaaed the need for a greater ccmtitment to 

aervice by educational inatitutiona and by the atate; (2) • * 

' apread aupport^a found for.* earmarking apate funda' for miaaion^ 
Oriented reaearch; (S) leaderp urged fnatitpitiona to develop^^ : 
incentive and reward ayatema which would^ ecnourage^ faculty to ^ ^ 
engage in aeroice and applied reaearch activity; (4) aome donfusum ^ 
waa noted by leadera with reapect to gaining entry to the outreach 
papa6ilitiea of poat-aecondax^ inatitutiona } (S) con^ 

aulting aeroicea were deaired by organizational leadera though- 
aome felt that acme facultiea were more intereated in reaedrch , 
granta and othera were not auffic^tly experienced in dealing 
with applied problema in their diaSiplinea; (6) a frequently 
mentioned area of need waa that of an improved data baae eapecially - 
developed for the skate of Florida; and (?) leadera made a plea 

' for poat-aecondary \natitutiona to deh)elop improved procedurea 
and channela for communicating with their organization and with 
the public. * 



Ihf x^comnmdaHo ns for imjAwuig aooees are olusttered under three 
mibhMtdings: A. ^tdbtitmng VmntmenT^md Direaii(m7 
Jmcing Institutional Reepontfiveneee, and C. Developing Nmo 
Struoturee and Systems.^ The first section con:fists of "eight 
major reoomendationB aimed at establishing a state level oomit^ 
ment to eduaationat outreaoh and developing meoftanisms which 
will haue^the effect of channeling efforts and resources toward 

[outreglah goals. Thesifi reconmendations call for a legislatively 
mandated public policy supportive of lifelong learning and fdr 
the provision of appropriate priority^seiting caid resource allo^ 

.cati3m. The Post^Secondary Sduoation Comrission is suggissted 
as the prime state level body to aesme such Aitiee as identifying 
<md eliminating statutory and policy barriers to post^seccndary 
institutions J securing annual outreach reports evaluating out- 
^reaoh efforts^ and studying organisational struotv^s. The 
Department' of Education is cHca^ed with collecting' and disseminata 
ing data deemed important for purposes of planning and evalidotin^ 
outreach activities. ^ ' 

The second set of recormenda;tiohs for expanding access to knowledgi 
.is concerned with enhancing institutional responsiveness. Here^^ 
reconmendations focus on a cliister of changes deemed essential 
to 'meeting the needs of today 's society and of the individuals 
therein. Changes are suggested' with ^regard to admission require^ 
mentsl schedulipg bf offering^^ and learner ^s access to resources, 
and financial did program^. Other recommendations call for 
greater attention to aSilt counselling and guidance efforts. . Jn- 
stitutions are urged to develop progrcoms for groups with special 
needs y rmke resources more available td the ccmrunity^ and to con-- 
'duct" comprehensive needs dssesamenta. A plea ie ffiade for inati- 
ti^ons to provide outreach units with basic prqgram support ^ to^ i 
train a cadre of outreach specialists ^ and to provide equitdte-* 
reward and incentive programs for faculty who engage in outreach 
-.activities. ' ^ ' 

The final , section ^of the recamendations chapter begins by\8uggest 
ing more extensive and wiser use- of the resources available from 
privaite institutions. Regional outreach centers are proposed to 
coordinate and evaluate local post-secondary outreach efforts^ 
A comprehensive study of the British open university concept ts 
recormended prior' to establishing such a progrark in Florida. A 
call is'f^tade to. expand the, external degree program so. thai it 
can serve a wider array of disciplines and increase numbers of 
students. * 

The Post Secondary Education (1202) Cormisston is urged to study 
the feasibility of providing outreach services via the radio ^ 
telephone) and television <md to make appropriate action^oriented 
recormendati'ons to the Legislature. Similarly^ the Legislature 
is urged to ^devote ^greater attention to resolves for mission- 
oriented research and the formation of a state advisory council 
for research is proposed.- Two^ additional recommendations for 



reaearoh adoieory oounpiX oonoern ccnffUtar baeed. infomation 
eyiimB. Jhs ohocpter oonolidtd ^'^^ 

tapjUfql and mltipurpose publlo e^ryioM irfeHtuUB^ ^ i 

. A9^ tim ComrCB^i^ its imestijgdtion ,x>f tmBds with x^epeot 

to faacMB to 16uMlBdgB,V BmoeraV co^bob of ochwem otobb 
wlil TBqfi^f furthor oonHdBrationi' In brief, thBBe oonaBim^.apB - 
' OB fdlUw: ^ (I) RBOommtdcriJidnB to ^oxpqnd outTBoah Bhoutd not bB 

oonBtruBd to m^^Kt^ 'traditional oamuHity collegB and imivevBity 
^""^progrcmf and ptn^ Bhould be ourtailBd ot given iBBB .emphaBiB. 
Th'^irixi^teahm adoanoBB are about to be^availdble^ wMoh . 

ooutd revolutirCniBB inetruotUmal butreaoh. (3) The BtreBB on 
oognitivB education Bhould riot be oonBtrued oB meaning that moral 
education iB Ibbb important. (4) The Btate^e role in getting^ 
^Horitiee for educational aotivitiee and the BubBBquerit allooa^ 
tion of^reeouroBB Bhould bB refleative of peopteB^ Btated neede. 
(6) The trend toixad oredentidlling ooatamng outeide of Bduca^ 
tional iriBtitutionB warrantB oarBfut bU^. (8) It iB important 
that pon'-traditional Btudente bB treated in an equitable faehion. 
X7) Flexibility and open-^mitidedneBBVBhn^ld ohmtofi^riBB the eearoh 
for improved eduoaticmay outreach eyBtmiB. -W^The proliferation 
of out^of^Btate^inBtitutionB noa offering degrBBB in Florida needB 
to be^^xcmtined to determine the reaeonB for euoh a devetopmertt. 
. (9) Both ^n^oampue <md off'-aampue inetiiutidnal programB muBt bB 
predioat^ on the baeiB of quality^ feaeibility, md^nesd. (10) . 
Careful etudy ia, needed td develop art ititearated eyBtetn of poet^ 
eeoondary e<b4aatioruv^io^ oapitaliuBB on the unique oontributionB 
th^t both public o^^uata indtituHonB odn make to th^ delivery 
ofbutreaoh eeroiceB. (II) Eiftoation ie central to democracy and 
muit^be accorded a prime pri HH^ etatuB by the Btatfv . 
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PREFACE 

■ - _ : 

A. Establishnent of the Commission on 
* ' Educational Outreach and Service 

In Januar)r|l975, the Chancellor-Designate of the State University 

System of Florid&f Dr. E. T* York, appointed a* special Comnission on 

Educational Outreach and Service. Shortly thereafteij;, the Florida 

OivisiOR7of Cbnnunity Colleges, under the leadership of Dr. Lee Henderson, 

joined the State University Syiptem as a co-sponsor. The appointed Goii- 

i«ission was char^ irith e^camraing the* totality of the instxxtctional, 

research and service needs of the State of Florida and its citizens; 

^ . ■ ^- , 

identifying tho^e needs which could be met by higher education instltu- 
ti^ns; and determing what part of them the State System st^Ou^d meet. 

This thirty-member Commission was composed of prominent citizens 
from throughout the state and included representatives from business ^ 
and industry, goven^ent agencies (local, state and federal), the Ipro- 
fessibns, labor urvions, senior citizens', media, the military, publlic and* 
private higher education institutions, |and public service organizations. 
Dr. Harold Crosby, Regents Professor and former President of the U^iver- 
sity of Nest Florida, served as Chairperson of the Commission* The^ 
roster of Cpnmission members is on page. viii. A staff of profess idina I 

educators laiid researchers 'was assembled to •assist thd Commission* It 

• ■ - . - ^ *< ' 

' 1 . ' ■ ■ ' . • ' 

consisted of faculty members and administrators from the State University 
Systlni and cpnsultants and administrators from the Florida Division of 
ComiUnity Colleges. The roster of Staff is on page x. The combined 

membership of the Commissiofii And the Staff subsequently organized 

• • 

themselves Into ti^. special task forces — the Task Force on Educational 



Services and the Task Force on Research and Other Services . io i)rovide 
for coordination among the Commission, the Staff, and tl^ two task 
forces, a steering committee, composed of representatives from each of 
these groups, was formed. While most of the actual planning and the 
conduct of the investigation was carried out by the two task forces, all 
plai(^and operations required the approval of the full Commission • Tlus 
report embodies the collective thinking of the Commission,^ 
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I CEAPTtSR I ^ 

■ ■ . " PROBLEM AND OVERVIEW 

Abatract 

Chapter I deaaribea the problem oddreBaed by the Florida 
Ccmntaaion on Eduoational Outreaoh and Service — faxAli-^ 
tation of atabe and ita aitizena through the diaaovery 
and utilizaiton of knowledge. In a democraey individuala 
must have asoeaa to knowledge throughout their Uvea ainae. 
thia form of government ahcopgea them with deeiaion^making\ 
Acceaa to Jmowledge ia neaeaaary in oxs^er to acquire and 
maintain vocational competence in our, highly literate and 
technological aociety. Acceaa to kncwl^JIfe ifi needed in 
order for individuala to cope with the many psychological, [ 
aooiologicat and economic changea which confreni^their ^ 
daily Uvea. The o'BSeativea puyaued by the Corrmiaaion ^ 
were ' to aaaeaa Florida aitizena ' needa for educational out^ 
reach, to inventory exieting outreach efforta, to determine 
outreach rolea of varioua poet^aecondary inatitutiona; to 
Buggeat improvementa for the delivery of putreach, to develop 
a plan for continued reaaaeaamefit. An ''outreach primer" 
providea for the definition of k^y tevma, a delineation of 
fapecifia rolea of educational f/utreach — inetiniction, re- 
aearch, and other aervicea; and a listing of princtplea which 
illuminate the Cdmrttaaion*^ value and philoaophy. Chapter ;! 
alao providea for a brief diaaueaion of the uniqueneaa of 
adulta aa leamera and an overview of the remainder of 
Volume I of the Comiaaian report. ^ 




CHAPTER, I 
PROBLEM AND OVERVIEW " 



'» ^ ^J Introduction 
This chapter srketches in \bo Id detail the problem which the Comaission 
confronted, the charge the Commission received, and a set of principley'^ 
^)r articles )of faith by. Which it undertook its itudy. In addition, the 
broad dimensions of educational -outreach its activities, scope, exe- 
cutors, and guiding principles are traced to give the reader a •qontext' 
in whicl) to understand t]ie detailed information ^esentrt in the succeed- 
ing chapters. ' ^ * 



■ B. Problem 

vThe rapid changes in civilization during the past few centuries are " 
due primarily to the proliferation of knowledge. The expansion of 
knowledge is a^ consequence of the invention of a method creating 
knowledge through observing regularities in natural Iphemmdna. Once , 
discovered^ knowledge was quickly used in applied forms to fuel an 
industrial revolution that has literally transformed society and created 
a new epoch of humap history. * 

Knowledge increases tremendously. In parallel, civilization grows 
in copiplexity. The amount of knowledge an Individual can grasp becomes 
a smaller portion of* all that might be grasped. Because knowledge is 
forever evolving, that which an individual possesse^^'^jjiecomM "obsolescent 

4 '' '■ ' ■ . • 

,0 ■• ■ * 

and qitst be replaced. A condition of our participatory democracj^ is that 
pijtizens must be knowledgeable in order that their collective decisions « 
will be enlightened. Ironically,, knowledge is the key to solving many of 



1$ ^ow is itsel£^a ipajOT prol>l«ii at Ifitst with regard tp how to 

f^?:Cr-'Tv.--;\- *■ ~ . »:■. ../ ■ ' .. . ■ ■■ ■ / ■ ■ , . 

f^^ :ii;!nm«Blt to •those who need it. this report deals with increasing the 

f:^^ici<Mr$ cltixens have -to knowledge. - 

V. : : Let us consider for a moment Jtew knowledge affects our lives. It 'is 

the knowledge that we have acquired that becomes vocational competence and 

assures one of Mq[>loyability. The creation'of new knowledge sinultianeousiy 

idds to the total but it also causes outmoded knowledge to be cast aside. 

Therefore, the worker often finds that the knowledge which underlies his . 

vocational competence has vanished or become dated; then his most pressing 

need is to have that knowledge replenished. The same creation ismd prolifer- 

ation of ^knowledge that causes such inconvenience aliso creates entirely-new 

occupations.* It is estimated that a person now entering the work force will 

have to be retrained vocatiopally three times during his working years 

because what he has learned wiH become obsolete. Knowledge similarly 

affects other areas of our lives. It has led to the development of trans- 

portation that has psxpho logically diminished the wot Id and universe and, 
■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ ' \ ^ . ' • * ' 

by consequence, has caused differences between native and alien to thin. 

It has led to the development of contraceptive agents that have dramatically 
and shockingly altered moral vriues. The advance of knowledge has similarly 
altered institutions as diverse as the family and the church, disn^ting 
cohesiveness and established authority. Life styles have been vastly changed 
thus causing' fulfillment to be achieved by different routes which are more 
' V dependent on knowing than believing. 

'An effect of all of this has been to make life-long learning a social 
and personal necessity. The prdblem the Commission attends to is manifold: . 
„ identifying the varieties of life-long educational needs; estimating the 
/ benefits of serving them and the consequences of ignoring them; determining 
' . how to deliver knowledge to people "jn flight" (our concern is not a^ all 
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with full-time residential students); examining the adequacy of currently- 
used knowledge delivery systems; foreseeing new systems that will be more 
functional; appraising the prevailinj} educational philosophy which has 
placed ^'educational outreach** into a secondary status;, and suggesting a 
public philosophy of education, including the state's obligation, that 

r ^ ■ ' 

is more harmonious with the realities of life as it is ,and as; it is likely 

* 

to become. 

C. The Commission's Charge 
The. overall goal of the Commission .was to assess and make recommenda 
tions relative to .the state-wide delivery of the broadest possible range 
of educational outreach — instruction, research and service — to adult 
citizens. 

.The Commission set forth the following specific goals in order to 
be in a position to recommend to the appropriate bodies in Florida what 
must be done to improve the delivery of these services: 

1. To assess the knowledge-based needs of the "consumer"; i.e., 
the citizens of Florida, which would include instruction, 
certification, research, and extension; 

2. To inventory the existing educational outreach and evaluate 
. these efforts; 

3. To determine the role of comiminity^ colleges, private colleges 
• • • 

and universities, proprietary higher education, management 

• consultants, and private contract research institutions in 
prov^.ding educational outreach; . . / 

4. To determine the extent to which institutions and systems can 
. modify and expand educational outreach programs to meet the 

needs within the resources that will be made available; 



5 . . To develop a plan of action for deliyery of -educational .out- • 

teach^y post-secondary educational institutions; 
6. To develop a plan for continued re-assessnent and direction 

of educational outreach. ' • 

D. The Commission's Creed 
The Coniission has been guided by the following underlying principles 
and philosophy with respect to the relationship of knowledge t<^ the individual 
and collective needs of our state:, 

1- That knowledge is power; the basis of progress of our state and 
society in general; ^ 

2. That learning is a natural lifelong condition of human beings^ 
occurring outside and inside formal educational institutions, and 
therefore should be assessed and recognized as appropriate and 
needed throughout an individual's life; 

3. That individual access to knowledge is a fundamental lifetime right; 

4. That in order to insure the. efficacy of knowledge, society and 
the state must assure that it 'is discovered, conserved, applied, ' 
and disseminated in a systematic and orderly way; 

5. That hianan development is a shared responsibility of mwiy elements 
in our society;' including educational institutions, business and 
industry, the media, government, and the churches; 

6. That teaching, research'^ and service are mutually supportive 

» 

and complementary functions of eckicational institutions, 
the Conmii ss ion adbp tied "Access to Knowledge" as the theme of its work. 



k. Overview of the Report . 



^ ^ ...... . „-i\^^ 

Hie Structure of this report is follows: ^| 



Until this point, the nature of tli* problem, the Cdttmis^ion*s charge 1^ 
and its approach to the problem have been dliscussed* The xttuiihder of the 



diapter presents an overview of educational outreach so that the reader 



will become aware* of its vocabulary, activities^ jand operating principles. • v3 
The second, chapter presents an extensive demdgraphic description of | i 

Plotida;. a description of all Florida's post-secondary educational 

institutions and their current engagement in educational outreach. 

The third chapter deals with cixrrent. efforts t<^and problems encoimtered 

in expan#ng access. It also includes a list of problems connected with the ^ 

N .' ' ' ti . . ' 

delivery of education to adult s« such as: co$t, time and spade, assessment, 
validation, counselling and admission policies and practices. 

The fourth chapter presents sunmaries of four surveys which were 
conducted by the Commission, The first is a statewide survey of the 
educational needs of adults, th€f pattern of study they prefer, their ability 
and willingness to pay, etc. The second is a survey, based on interviews, . 
of corporate, government, and association officials abeuf^he research and 
service their organizations would ideally wish to receive firbm post-sec^^ary 
educational institutions. A full presentation of this survey appears in 
Volume II of the Commission's Report. The third is similar to the second. 
It was conducted with a conparable group of officials in order to determine 
the instructional needs of their organizations. A fourth sunoamrizes the 
professional literature about educational outreach. It features the work 
of groups, similar to the Commission, from other states. The full review 
of literature* appears as Volume III of the Commission's Report. 

Ihe fifth chapte]7 contains the Commission's recommendations. 



/ /ihe sixth cW isumarizes the Report and^presents some reflections 
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outreach topics which the Commission had too little time to deal with. 

7 71;: '/^^ - f F, An Outreach Primer 

■ ■.. • ■. ■■ •■ ■ ■ : . 

1^ ' llie jpiirposQ of this section is to acquaint the reader with some of 
^^j^he inqpdrtint vocabulary, activities, and operational principles of educa- 
^i/ tional oiitreach. 

Mi-r^ ■ Definitions ^ / 

R^'- ^. ' — " — ^ ■ . 

''^W.\.^^rX Bdiicatiohal Outreach^ Educationaf^treich consists of instruction, 
; ^ jresf^rch and service which are delivered to adult learners and organiza* 
/ tions — government j industrial, associational, and community. Outreach 
^ is usually rend^e^K^y post -secondary educational institutions in off- 
I campus settings to ^dult students and organizations . j 
j- Adult . ' An adult is any person sixteen years of age or older who has 

discontinue<l formal education as a major daily activity. An adult might 
r act as a parent, spouse,' head of household; is characterized by decreased 
dependence on others and increased self-directedness; and is increasingly 
responsible for his or her own actions.^ 

Non-Traditional Education . Synonyms of non-traditional education 
are ••unconventional," ••alternative approaches , •• and ••non-formal .•• The 
Carnegie Conmnissiok on Non-Traditional Study uses these approximations — 
university adult education^ community service education, and recurrent 
education. Outreach includes non -traditional study because it provides 
for those who are not now being served, persons who are not ordinarily 
on-caiqxis. These pro-ams are offered on- or off -campus, but the latter 
predominates. Non-traditional^ study might be offered for college credit 
or not. The learning activities are always planned, systematic, and 
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goal -directed, and they usually 'attract voluntary. leai^ers who participate 
part-time . The programs deal with substantive content, problems, and 
issues. In this regard, they are simultaneously within the scope of the 
post-secondary educational instil^ution and ar^ relevant to the student, 
Bri^f workshops, 'correspondence Study, tele>^ision, newspaper courses, 
independent sjtudy and combinations of the aforementioned, in addition to the 
usua/ rapdes of i^nstruction, are commonly u4ed in non-traditional education.. 

^ Research . Research is process for discovering new knowledge. 
Twd broad categories of it are basip research and applied research. Basic / 
research, -Sjbmetimes called pure research, seeks new generalizations, concepts 
and fundamental principles that better explain or predict events in our 
natural world. Applied research,' sometimes^cal led mission or action research, 
is directed to the solution of specific problems. 

Other Services . Other services include consulting; library services; 
publication? and information services; surveys and data compilation; impact 
studies," technical assistance to business and industry, schools, and 
government; and development of new strategies for dealing with problem^. 

G.^ Specific Roles of Educational Outreach ^ ^ 
One role of educational outreach is instruction. The exponential 
increase in knowledge and technology places each of us in a race, at an * 
ever*-faster tempo, against professional and personal obsolescence. Thus, 
there is a continuing need to re-traiii and upgrade workers. It is needed 
by physicians and pipefitters alike. The social harm arising from the 
absence of periodic re-education is so great that governmental bodies and 
professional associations require it as a condition of continuing to work. 
The cturrent trend toward relicensing and recertification is based on the 
realization that* Vocational knowledge is perishable and must be renewed. 

11 



Outreach is concerned too with basic literacy education. .Many adults 

V • ■•• / ■. - . : A . , ; / . . , 

are handicapped by deficient primary education. More than 100,000 adult ^ 
Florldii^is cannot rea4 or wrfte in any langiiage; approximately one-half 
of our staters adiilt population has not completed high school; thousands^ 
of youth annually leave public school before graduation (30% of oiir p^Jj.c 
•school enroifment is likely' to do so) . Also, we have come to tealize\that 
nian^^itlzens who have completed high school need refresher education to 
enable them to continue functioning at the high school level. If the 
potentials and talents of these citizens are to be realized, then conqpre- 
hensive tod accessible program? of educational outreach must be provided 

for them. , . 

Educational outreach is also needed to maintain the political vitality 

Of our comnunities, state, and nation. In a democracy, adults, must^ be well 

■ ■ ■ »» 

informed in brder that thpy might exercise their franchise intelligently. 

The responsibilities of citizenship require that adults need occasionally 

to replenish their knowledge of social and civic affairs. Likewise, 

. .. . ' \ 

outreach programs can culturally enrick individuals and cotamunities. 

The research function of higher education is to generate knowledge. 

Basic research and applied research are needed to expand the foundations 

on which our institutions rest. Applied research is needed to constw<it 

new approaches to social and technical problems which beset a dynamic and 

develpping society, such as Florida is. Nearly all of our significant 

problems -- crime, pollution, economic recession, urban ov.ercrowding, etc., 

— are man-made and are amenable to man-made solutions. Research enable? 

finding solutions to problems and then through a parallel system of 

instruction and service, people are enabled to prevent, correct, and 

. alleviate 'them. 
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THe sarvlce function of post-secondary education cefAvts is dp^ying 
jaiA tiding Jcnqwledge. Education institutions nust project theit knowledge- 
lad resources to an extended audience and they nust, rest>md to reqiiei^t^ 
^oa private citizens,, government , business » and industiy f6t iAi^ 
aod developmental and technical assistance. When educaticA Insiitutions 
view service as a central and continuing function/ instead of aii iui 

intermittent and marginal one, the status of these institutions within 

^' ■ ' ■ • • ..V .■■ r . : ;■ , / ■ ■•. 

their respective comiunities will be eiAanced; 

. •• ■ * . ■ ' . • 

V ; Post^secondary- education has traditionally offered less sezvice.than 

has been ripedi^. ' The deficiency can be- explained ^n four bases: (a) f 

preoccupation with other assigned tasks, (b) equivocal mandates for 

providing service, (c) lack of financial support, and (d) differenceaj^of 

opinion about what constitutes the best service. These pi^oblems must. be 

resolved in order that post -secondary education can play its critical role. 

V 

V 

H. Principles for Guiding Educational Outreach ^ 

y . ■ ■ 

The Connission endorsed a number of principles which appeared in 
teaming To Be, a UNESCO publication. ^ The monograph encompasses the study ^ 
by a commission of distinguished in tematVonalr leaders, of the role of 

education today and tomorrow. The ^principles they abstracted clarify and 

' ^ ■ . ■ . ■ *■■.,'.'' 

amplify .a philosophy subscribed to by the Commission and concurrently serve 

as guides for i^rogram development. The^inciples are as. follows: 

1. Every individual must be in a position to keep leaming throughput 

his life. The idea of lifelong education is tte keyst^ of the 

learning society. 

2\ The dimensipns of living experience must bevrestored tQ education^ 
by redistributing teaching in space and time.N 

34 
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3. Education should be. dispensed and acquired through a; imjltiplicity 
of .means ^ The important thing is not the path an individual has 
followed, but what he has learned or acquired; 
jl. An overall open education system helps learners to move within, 
it, both horizontally and vertically, and widens the range of ^ 
choice available to th«m. 
S". ^e Qoncept of general education must be markedly broadened, so 
* that it definitely includes general, socio-economic, technical, 
. and jJractical knowledge. 

6. Lifelong ^ucat ion, in the full sense of thei.term, means that pro- 
fessional, business, industrial and agriculttiral firms will have ' 
extensive educational functions. 

7. Expansion of higher education should lead to broad development of 
many institutions capable of meeting more and' more individual and 
community needs . ^ 

8. Access to 4ifferent types of education and professional employment 
should' depend only on each individual's knowledge, capacities, 

and aptitudes, and should not be a consequence of ranking knowledge 



acquired in school above or belpw experience gained during the 

In private' 



A- 

practice of profession or ^n private' stj^ies, 
9. The normal culmination of the educaticnal process is adultreducation. 



lO: Literacy training is only a 'moment, ^an element, in^^ult education. 
11. The mew educational etho^ makes the 'individual the master and creator. 
, of his own cultural progress. Self-learning, especially assisted 
self -leamingi^ has irreplaceable value in any educational system. 
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, 127 The accalerating and multiplying effect of new techniques of 

" ' ' J, " * 

• . reproduction and coiraiiunication is basic to the introduction of 

9 ■ ■ . 

most educational innovations . 

^ 13j, Widespread ^d«efficient use of new technologies in educdtion is 

• ■ ^ * ^ ■ ■ • ' '■ 

only possible if sufficient change takes place within the system 

^ * . itself. ' / ' ' 

14. The teaching profession\will not be in a position to fulfill its 
role in the future unless it is given, and develops itself, a 
structure better adapted to modem educational systems. 

15. One of the essetitial tasks for edycator^ at present is. to update 
^e knowledge base and qualifications inherent in ali pi;;ofessions^ 
thusNthey should b« the first to be ready to rethink/ and change 
the criteria and basic situation of the teaching profession, in [. 
which the job of educating and stimulating stydents^ is steadily 
superseding that of simply giving instruction. 

1-6.* Education is developing continually to the point where it is 
becoming a function of the entire society; larger and larger 
sections of the population should therefore take part in it. . 

17. Teaching, contrary to traditional ideas and practice,* should^ adapt 
itself to the learner; the learner should not have to bow to pre- 
established rules for teaching. 

18. Any system according educational siervices to a passive population 
and any reform which fails to arouse actives personal participation 

among the mass of learners can achieve at best only marginal , success'. 

■ ■ ** ■ . ' ■ 

19: Increased diversity of and option for educational seirvices which 

are accommodatinj? to ad^^ lifestyles can occur without, abrogating , 
high standards of excellence. 
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n additijfiih tilfthe above principles, the Gommission itself developed 



and endorsed the |pl lowing additional .ones : 

20. Existing tol^l and traditional educational structures should 
continue t^^'^ist 4s one of the options open to adult learners, 

21. Non-traditioiial educational programs should be viewed not as 



threats to nir competitors with more formal. and established ^ 
programs, but ais allies in service to learning and human progress 
4/^ 22. Expansion of educational outreach, ^research and services in 

institutions of higher education is vitaJLJpo the further growth 
and devislopment of society, « 
23. /vThe overall efficiency, effectiveness, democratization, and 
capacity for self-tenewal within'our institutions of higher 
> edfccation is a function of the extent of their involvement in 

jitionaL outreach activities. ; 
* 24. The primary function of modem-day, multi-disciplined-based 

' institutions education should be the development and applica- 
tion of knowledge -based resources in the interest of human 
« progress. In -all too many instances, this function has deter- 
iorated into, nerjely information-transmission, credit -granting, 

. . * / . ■ ' . ^ ■ 

dnd degree-awarding. 
Before completing this overview of educational outreach, several 
operational cons ideriat ions should be presented. The^pattem for educating 
adults cannot be the pattern generally used for educating youth. In mo$t 
instances, youth educatii^n is prescribed, it is common, and, for ecoijom 
and convenience, it. is packaged into an in$tUutionally convenient form. 
Such models of .education assume that .youths have.no superior claims on 



their -time and energy .other than those exercised by state-mandated education. 
But with adults, it is different. Other adult obligations are imperious 
and primary; they drain energy and fill schedules. Continuing education 
must accommodate the realities of adulthood. Also, instructional 
procedures which ^^e predicated on the motivations that characterize youth' 
must be. recast to harness the force of adult motivation and the depth and 
breadth of wisdom and experience which adults br^ng to learning situations. 
For these rieasons, the, patterns for instruction must be diverse and 
flexible and informal*. To attain economic efficiency in continuing 
education implies greater rieliance on non-traditional education, and may 
imply means such as radio and television, InstructiA must be taken>^o ^ 
adults so that it will be geographically accessible and can be engaged in 
without disrupting family and work. Similarly, the patterns of attendance 
must l3e devised in recognition that primary, allegiances must ^perforce be 
elsewhere. This might lead to short intensive bursts of instruction, perhaps 
on weekends, as might benefit the employed, and it might lead, too, to 
planned but occasional instruction, perhaps monthly, lasting for years, 
and by mass media, as would foster citizenship education and personal 
development. Outreach insti^tion will be stunted if attempts are made to 
cultivate it through transplanting conventional, institutionalized 
instruction, ^ 
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CHATTER II . 
ACCESS TO KNOVtiEDCX IN FLORIDA 



Abatraqt 



Chapter It ia oonoerned with a dmographic profile of the State of 
Florida and the etatus of eduoatvofjuzl dutreaoh in the state. Florida^ a 
populatioft atandB at approximately 8.4 million of vhioh S.8 miltion are 
beyond the^age pf 17 arid thus potential alienta for poai^aeoondary 
ecbdoation^ The state is very diverse in tex^s of its aulpural and 
racial composition and in termsupf i%s labor forced Florida has a sub^ 
stantial number of persona tivvng at the two extremes of thd economio 
spectrum. Nearly two out of five Floridians are 45 years of age or 
older J nearly one in six is 65 years of age or older. • White the median 
number of school yeays completed is 12. Ij manji: tJumaanda of adulta are.--'^""^ 
illiterate or functionally illiterate. Nearly SO percent of th€^^i974^75\ 
high school grouiuatea entered aome form of poat^aecondary education. 

Both puhlic and private community cotlegea and univeraitiea have grcWn 
dramaticallif in number and in enrollment in recent yeara. lii i960 there 
were four public univeraitiea^ fourteen oommunity collegeas and fourteen . 
accredited private univeraitiea. Theae inatitutiona enrolled approxi^tely 
73 J 000 credit aeeking atudentlST>oat of wTtom were full-time. By 1975, 
there were fifty^four institutions and enrolVnenta had increaaed more than 
fourfold J with the mdjority being part-time learner a. During this period 
poat-aecondary inatitutiona have aZao greatly expanded nan ^^edit efforta. 
Though atill aerving relatively small manbera of leamera, a wide range 
of educational optiona and delivery Byatema i for both credit and non^credit 
uaea) have emerged, such aa, ETV, correspondence atudy, credit by examina- 
tion, external degreea, cooperative education, time-ahortened degree pro- 
grama, branch campuaea and Off-oampua' couraea. Incredaed activity in the 
areas of reaearoh and cormunity service haa alao characterized the ''develop- 
ment of poat-aecondary education in recent yeara. Large reaeargh cetera 
and a ho at of i/uiividdal reaearch project a have contributed greatly to 
the -technical' and problem-aolving capability of our atate. Comtunity^ aer^ 
vice activitiea have ranged from helping to alleviate both chronic and 
acute aocial probtema to ew^hing the cultural life of-our comnunitiea. 
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CHAPTER II 
ACCESS TO KNOWLEDGE IN FLORIDA 1976 

' ■ * 

Introduction . 
>In the following chapter, the perceived e^iK^tional outreach needs 
are described, revealing that In the minds of many Florida citizens our 
present level and breadth of service does not match needs, the surveys, 
interviews, and other research conducted ^by the Commission to ascertain 
what Florida's citizens think are edite«tional^needs must b6 bfilanced 
against what already exist' in ordcir to judge whether or not these per- 
ceptions of needs are valid and demonstrable and to identify ones to 
which 'Commission respon?e^ must be developed and for which additional 
resources must be found. If indeed some resources actually exist to meet 
perceived needs, then part of the solution to problems may be to find 
ways to distribute existing educational resources more effectively^ or, 
perhap<», to do a better job of communicating to the public what resources 
are now available to those who want them. This chapter gei^erally descrlSes 
Florida citizens and the. extent to. which educational resources exist to 
meet thiei^ perceived educational outreach needs. ' 

A. A Profile oT Florida 
To place the demands, needs > and resources for educational outreach 
in perspective and into a social and cultural context, the Commission 
. felt it should have a profile of Florida citizens. Since education most 
serve the people, who then are the peopld being served and in need of 
the benefits of education in Florida? ^ , 

41 . : , 
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There is no need to belabor or document further what is generally 
known and found elsewhere in stodgy statistical digests or in glossy 
promotional brochures that Florida is one of, if not the most, 
rapidly growing and cosmopolitan istates in the country. But, it i^ 
important to recognize that Florida^s population is primarily coinppsed ^ 
of people who have been bom or lived a substantial pari* of their lives 
somewhere else, bringing with them cultural, political, social and 
econoiBic outlooks often reflecting their diverse origins. Three out of 
every four Floridians fit^this category. According to the demographers, 
the influx of persons will continue unabatedly unfil at least the end 
of the century. Today Florida has an estimated eurrej^t population of 
approximately 8.4 million and by the turn of the century it will be 14 
million persons.^ 

Florida is a cosmopolitan state in the sense that it represents an 
extremely wide' spectrum df the human family. Surprisingly, Florida 
ranks third among states in the number an4 percentage 6t it a population 
who are foreign bom. Approximately HZS^XfOQ or 11% of the Florida 
residents were bom abrokdi two^thirds of (hem poming from Latin 
American countries. The fact that many South Florida communities 
suddenly became bilingual (Spanish and English) ^ dramatically attests 
to the impact made by one of Florida* s most important segments of 
the foreign bom population^ those who fled Cuba in the 1960*s and 
70* s. Of the 8.4 million people in the state, approximately 1.2 million 
or 14 percent are non-white. ' 

^All statistics used for the demographic profile^ were taken from the 
Florida Statistical. Abstract , 1974 and 1975, published by the Bureau 
of ESBnomic and Business Research, University of Florida. 
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Where Do Floridjans Live 
Florida is an urban state. About 80 percent of the population lives 
in metropolitan areas of 100,000 people or more. Technically the majority 
of these people live in hundreds of small contiguous communities. In 
reality, they live in a long strip city running from Miami to Palm Beach, 

6t in communities clustering around Orlando, St. Petersburg, Tampa, and 

' ■ ■ <* 

Jacksonville. An increasing majority of ploridians live in condominiums, 
apartments, and mobile homes, rather than in individually owned single- 
family dwelUngs. Approximately 13,000 Ploridians .are permanently living: 
as bed-ridd^^ patients, in nursing homej& for the aged. Another 9,000 are 
patients in mental care facilities. Between 7,000 and 8,000 reside in 
public instituti.ons for the mentally retarded. Federal and state prisons 
house 19,500 more persons. 

What is the Age Distribution of Ploridians 
Of tKe 8.4 million pfeopl| in the state, 29 percent or 2.4 million 
are un^^r the age' of 18. 840,000 or 10 percent of the people are^in the 
traditional college age category of 18-24. In the 25 to 44 year-old age 
bracket, there are approxi^tely 1.9 mi 11 ion ^ people or 23 percent of the 
population. Another 22 percent or 1.9 million people are in the 45-64 
year-old age groupC, while the remaining people over the age of 65 consti- 
tyte about 16 percent of the population or 1.4 million people. "One way 
(of looking at these statistics, is to say that there are potentially six 
million people* in Florida in age groups beyond the age of 17 who are 
potential consumers of post -secondary education. 

What Do Fldridian^ Do for a Living 
In 1974, the Florida labor force consisted of 3,500,000 who were 
distributed as follows: . . 

*• . ■ ' " ■ 
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• classification per cent number 

— r — — ^. — r- ^ . ^ — * 

Ullage and saliary ^ 2,500,000 

• self-*0pployed or 

unpaid family workers 12 400,000 

•agriculture 4 130,000 

unenployed 11 360,000 

It is interesting to liote that although a vast anoimt of land is 
devoted to agriculture, inich of it to citrus and cattle production, only 
4% of the, total labbr force is engaged in agriculture. 

The 2,500j000 salary and wage workers are distributed as follows: 

classification per cent 

* contract and construction^ .9.5 

transportation and coinnmications ^ 6«6 

manufacturing ' * " 13.6 

wholesale aiid retail trades 25.6 » 

finance, insurance, and real estate .6.5 
govemm0nt agencies 17.5 
service industries and miscellaneous 20,7 

«It 'i> evident that a large majority of th,e Florida work force is , 
employed in non-product related jobs. 

Although the number employed in manufacturing and heavy industry 
has increased in recent years, the percent so employed is substantially 
less than is foqnd in other Southeastern « states and in heavily populated . 

states anywhere in the nation. 

' ' N 

The service industries are thos« primarily related to tourism, ^ 

including hotels and restaurants, ai\d mc^dical and health Services. 

With regard to the health professions, Florida has about 10,141 doc- 
tors, 1,807 veterinarians, 688 osteopaths, 55^021 registered nurses, 

r ' ■ • / 

24,964 practical nurses, 8,000 pharmacists, 3,500 medical technologists 
and therapists, and 5,S00 dentifts. .^;>proximately 15,000 PlorMjjLans / 
are lawyers and 10,200 are engineers. About 34,000 Floridians are emp^ed 
in criminal justice: 20,000 involved in police protection; 9,000 in coirec 
tions work; and 5,000 in other phases df criminal justice. 



nearly 13,000 people are coiranerciai fishermen in Florida. Although 
the number of woricers is relatively few (95,000), the state's foresters 
and forest workers have a responsibility' for the development and protec- 

. ■ ■ k ■ 

tion of over one-half of Florida's acreoige. The mining of phosphate in 

central Florida employs a very small percentage of the state's labor 

force though the income from the mines is highly important to the ecpnodiy. • 

The public education sector embraces nearly 100,000 employees: 
approximately 85,000 elementary and secondary school teachers, supervisors, 
and school administrators; about 4,000 community college teachers and 
administrators; and about 8,501 state university system personnel. 

What is the Economic Level of Flbridians . 

1. > . ■ 

The 1975 per capita income of Floridians was estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Conmerce to be $5,416. According to the^l970 U.S. census, 
the median income per household In Florida was $7,117 a year. About 20 
percent of the Florida households in 1970 had incomes under $3,000 annually, 
33 percent between $3,000 and $7,500, 33 percent between $7,500 and $15,000, 
and 14 percent had incomes above $15,000. In 1975, Florida ranked 20th 
. among All states in per ca]^ita income and first among the Southeastern ' 
states, however, Florida's per capita income Remains below the national \ 
average. In view of the 'foregoing, it is Interesting to note t^t in 1973 
Florida ranked 9th in the total iamount of per sonn^ income earned annually, 
ai^'rSximately $37 billion. Residents of Floiida's Gold Coast earn 
substantially more on a per capita basis per year than do other Floridians. 
The more populous areas of the state are the wealthie;i,t* In most major 
metropolitan areas Miami, Orlando, Tampa, St. Petersburg, and West Palm * 
Beach — the per capita income is well above the state and the national 
average. Two-thirds of ^orida's personal income is earned through wages 



and^ SlilVrlas. This is lower than avtrag^ for sinilar aaririings in most 
pqpul puis and wealthy states. On the other hand, the proportion of 

personal income from real and personal property, such as etocks and bonds, ^ 

t . 
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is higher than In^ other states. About 3 percent of personal income in 

Florida comes from direct employment by the military. , 

What Are the Levels of Educational AttaihmiOtn of PloridianS 
A T^ccarding to tiie 1970 U.S. census/ Florida's profile of educational . 
aminmehts parallels closely the national norm, Plorida*s educational 
pK>Tile reveals that 52*6 percent of the population have completed four 
years of high school, 21,9 percent, or' 1,8 million people have^had one 
or more years of college, and 10.3 percent or 800,000 individuals have 
finished four or more years of college. The population of twenty«*one 
states have had a greater /exposure to higher education than has I'lorida's. 
The median number of school years ccmqpleted in Florida fs 12.1 years. 
Approximately 2 percent of the population is illiterate, However, thousands 
more are classified as "functionally" illiterate'. 



p^led in 



How Many Are Presently EnrojMled in Post -Secondary Education . 
Enrollient in the Fall of 1975 was approximately 310,000, or about 
5.3 percent of the adult population registered for credit w^k in Florida 
of a type that we normally associate with college level work. Another 
way would be gained^ of determining the extent to whfch institutions are 
reaching out to make contact with would-be-leamers if a look were taken at how 
many separate individuals take one or^more courses over a twelves-month 
period in a given year. By best estimates, and that is all/tfjey aire, 
apprcpclmately 700,000 individuals or 12 percent of the adult {fopulatibn 
were enrolled in credit wo^k of some kind in the public and private insti- 
tutlons over a twelve«nonth period beginning September ^1974 to August 1975. 



. Approxinately 1,5 million ycmng people were enrolled in public 
kindergarten through grade 12 and an additional 150^000 in the private 
schools. About 40 percent of the 1974 high school graduates in Florida 
entered Florida's public an(l private colleges, universities, and conmtunlty 
colleges, while 7.2 percent enrolled in trade and vocational schools. In 
all, about 50 percent of thq Florida high school graduates began some kind 
of post-secondary education in 1974-75. 
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: B. The Stal:us of > V ♦ 

Tliia BxpOTsion of Outreach^ 
^. ; 1^ an)rthing .marks the /developnetit of Florida duiflhifg 

th* 1^^^ two decadeiv it is th^ yid phenoaenal pppulation ' 

; groirth. Florida's dizzy spiral- of gfoirtft^^^ 
develflpmwt . of . educati^ respect to the anoimt of^ ie^^ 

sources made available and accessi^^^ the redist^^^ 
a wider range of locations, aT^dkthsuelftborai^^^ 

In 1933, three public ufiiversltieSi five private universities and v: 
colleges, and one private jtJhior college served^Jwt ' 
students. Not until 1960 was anothet public "Jttniversity founded^ During ^ 
the early 1950's; Florida's effort t<j make p(»t-seconda 
accessible to the mjstsses was meager and lagged far behind' demand. But ; 
ih the mid-50's, the state's commitment tp higher education did ai\ abrupt . 
about face. 

By 1960, Florida had constructed in accordance with a master plan,^ 
fourteen public community and junior colleges, half the number it would 
. eventually establish to meet needs and to satisfy the goal df bringing 
. '•post-secondary education within commuting distance of every citizen* Th< 
' University of South Floridia opened in 1960 and joined the three oilier 

and long-established Universities. • New private institutions al son appeared: 
New College, Eckerd College, Florida Institute of Technology,, and Btscayne. 
* College were established and Joined older ones like the University of 
Miami, Roilins College, Stetson University, Jacksonville University, 
^ ^Florida Southern College, the University of XfifBpa* Bethune-Cookman College, 
and Barry College. 48 
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state University System Outreach , 

In 1960, the four. public universities enrolled 27,053 students, of 
which 15 percent were,part-time» By 1970, there were seven universities 
which enrolled 86,952 students of which 25 percent, were part-time* 
Between 1960 and' 1970 the State University System, which became a single 
State Universities Systfem (SU5) under the Board of Regents in 1965, 
established the Universit(>^ of West Florida in Pensacola, Florida Atlantic 

/ • ■ " ■ 

University in Boca Raton: and Florida Technological University in Orlando* 

r ' ' * ■ ' ■ ■ V • 

In 1972, the University /of North Florida in Jacksonville and Florida 
International University in Miami opened their doors. Total enrollment 
in the public universities grew to 112,065 students in 1975; 'an increase 
of 314 percent since 1960, Of the students, 3L.2 percent were studying 
oh a part-time basis • The nine SUS institutions offered courses on 9 
main campuses, 3 branch campuses, 14 residence centers, and hundreds of 
other of f -campus locations . 

The State University System off-campus instructional program is vast. 
Consider the following statistics for 1974: 

o 6,600 people took , correspondence courses with the University 
of Florida. - ' . . 

0 240 students were enrolled in the External Degree Program of 
Florida international University. 

01 120 students were enrolled in the Bachelor of Independent Study^ 
Program of the University of South Florida. 

o 30,000 students were enrolled in extension work for college 
credit through the divisions of continuing education at the 
several universities. 

o 102,000 people ewolled in non-credit extension programs. 

' [ ■ ' , id ' ■ . 



o 375,0»%py)ple participated" in organized activities of the 

Cooperatiye Extension Programs in Agriculture of the University 

Florida -and Tlorida A H M University (135,000j5f them" received 
instruction via E.T.V. at the county level); 

o 1^500 stiidents were enrolled in Cooperative Education programs, 

■ receiving supervised off -campus work experiences with some 45b 
firms and agencies. 

o 45,000 people weekly viewed televised educational programs from 
the Ui^iversity of Florida, Florida State University, and University 
of South Florida. ' ■ * 

^ o Twenty-eight degree progrites are offered off-campus. 

o 78,000 ^students e'amed Continuing Education Credits (CEU's). 

t) About 500;000 pebple in all were involved during. 1974 with off- 

*/' '^''^ 

campus and outreach programs, credit and non-credit. 
*■ ' ■ 

o Only about 1 in 6 of tite people served annua^y by the State 

University System are in campus-based traditional degree programs- 

Space does not permit listing the various kinds instructional 

outreach programs offered by SUS institutions which serve community and 

special n^eds;' however, a few program titles 'suggest the range of them. * 

Universiliy of West Florida's Program offers a Small Business Progr^ and 

a training program in the use of the metric system. University of North 

Florida/Florida Junior College jointly offer the College Afloat Program 

for Navy personnel. University ttf Florida (with the Levy County . 

Department of Health) offers a health learning project in Bronson High 

School and a TV course on magizine writing. Florida State University 

sponsdrs the Apalachee Poetry Center and broadcasts public Service meetings 
• • • 
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Sbme universities operate :lcoinmunity-oriented clinical facilities 

- • ■ ■ • " . ■ • ' ■ . , ■ * ■ ' . 

health clinics, "hospital facilities, legal aid clinics, day care centers, 

and spee-ial counseling centers. Thousands of people are* treated annually 

^In^eaching hospitals by University of Florida and University of South 

Florida physicians i Lawyers -to-be have helped ihany indigent people with 

their legal problems. Many citizens Kave received assistance in the 

university counseling centers. 

. . . • 

Tens of thousands of Floridians have derived personal enjoyment and 
cultural enirichment each year from performances of university theater 
groups, performing artists, notably the- Asolo/ Theater under Florida State 
Uni-versity, a^nd the Tlorida State University Symphony • The art galleries 
of the yniversities ai^ a sourc^ of'cultaral enrichment^ and they are open 

to the. public. Unji^rsity facilities, whfiri not in use by campus groups, 

■ - ' ■•■^ . ' ■ ' ■ •■ . ^ • ' < ■ ; v 

can be used for public meetings; 7 ' • ^ ^ ' 

■ • ■ .' w - ■ •» ^ 
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Many faculty engage ii{ volunte0f work, applying their special sHills 

tp community problems of environment,- human relations, rand civic manage- 

• . ' ■ ■ • ■■ ■ ' ■ . . ' • 

^ment. Hundreds of faculty provide consultation to business, industry, 

school systems, and, governmental agencies. ^ ' 

/ Titlje I of the Higher Education Act,' passed by Congress in 1965, 

provides federal support to higher education institutions for the develop- 

ment of community servite and continuing education programs for adults. 

Presently, 14 post-Secondary institutions sponsor 18 Title I programs in 

Florida in which over 22,000 adults participate. Florida's^ amended* state 

I * - ■ * 
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plan provides Titltf I grants for. community service and contii^uing 

education projects rela'ting to ^our community, problems : problems of the 
^elderly, ctmsumer education and economic adjustment, environmental 
>^ducation, and wojnen's programs. All accredited community colleges and 

universities are eligible for title I funding. 

■ ■ 51' ' ^ . 



.University libraries aTe^inade available to the public when a need is 
deibonstrated that cannot be net by other library ^ci lit ies. Business 

and industry^increasingly reqtt^*^>-^d receive assistance ffom public 

• .. .' ' \ V^Y^.v^w ^ .. ... ' : ■ . . 

university libraries. There is concern, however/ about the extent to 

' • . ' . ' • . .' . 

idiich libraries and other^spec^l resources can be made accessible to ^ 

off -campus persons and organizations without adversely affecting service"^ 

to enrolled students. Filling requests for information/ especially .^^^y^ 

^ computer-stored information, is quite expensive* A schedule of charges 

for recovering co|its might spon have to be imposed. Libraries also 

Y^serve of f-campu/ and non-traditional le&rfiers, which creates problems of 

disseminatioi/and retrieval. 

The research capacities of universities have expanded phenomenally 

since Worl/ War II, primarily due to infusions of Federal funds « Sponsored 

re$earch (research underwritten with non-state funds) amounts to over 

$70 million annually in the State -University. System. Most of the funds 

come from th^ federal government. Research is executed at the nine • 

universities on national and state problems in agriculture » environment, \ 

■J 

socio-culture, health, and on basic scientific questions. This research 
activity serves as training ground for graduate students in the disciplines 
and professions fin order to maintain a supply of people who will be ex- 
pec ted to discover knowledge and make applications of it to solving human 
problems and advancing mankind. Faculty use research also to improve 
teaching capabilities "^and maintain professional competence in'' their fields. 

The legislaturd has increasingly viewed^ research as a means of ^ 
answering vexing social problei^. For the last three years the University 
System has dedicated a portion of its budget (approximately $1.3 millionT 
to mission-briented research on' urgent state ptoblems. Until now, the research 
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topics have been chosen in response to requests from state agencies. In 
the 1974-197.5 fiscal year, 300 requests for research^ Jiaving a projecled 
cost of $9 million, were submitted by state agencies, which implies a * 
tremendous unmet need for such research oru the part of State government . 

The Florida Solar Energy Center was established in 1975 by the 
Legislature as an i^teyinstitutional site for studying the possibilit^^of/ 
using the sun to meet our energy needs. The Solar Energy Center joins 
the SUS Institute for Food and Agricultural Science and the SUS Oceano- 
graphic Institute as major national tfnd state research institutes. 

Research is* a highly ijnportant part of a university*s life. Certain 
kinds of research, especially basic research, can only be conducted by » 

* V * ■ j" f • , 

universities or major industrial concerns. One piece of research can 
^^^^ 

radically change the lives of millions. Within universities, there is 
a constant pull and tug between the forces urging more research and those 
who see their primary mission as instruction and community service. 
Undoubtably, the tension among the three missions Will not be resolved. 
On^ can only hope that the bailee struck among them is productive and 
beneficial to the- society wnich nurtures and supports the university. . 
It is apparent y especially at Florida St^te University and the University 

of Florida^ that the research mission is- a major one of the*Sys"tem. 

■■ . . ■ ■ f 

Coi;fainity College Outreach » ' ^-^ 

Public, community coHeges have as their primary mission to se^ve local 

community educational needs, whether they be of a credit or non-credit 

nature.' Most general policies governing community colleges state that: 

1. The major purpose" of .the community college is to extend educational 
opportunity *at less than the baccalaureate degree level to persons 
in the commuriity. 



2. Programs of occupational education should be provided in the 
community colleges, to the extent needed in each area of the 
srtate* Insofar as passible, all post-high school occupational 
education should be centered in the community colleges, 

3. Community colleges should provide continuing^ education opportuni- 
' ties for adults. Adult education activities in a community should 

be coordinated, and duplication shouW be avoided, 

4* ^Develcihent vQf programs of study for each college require^ careful 
attention to the needs of indivicliials as well as those of 
businiess and industry. Each community college should give careful 
consideration to all these f^cto|;s and should develop progr^s 
particularly needed in its area "Bf ' the state. 

No area of education has grown more spectacularly than the community 

college sector. The dc^velopment of the Florida community college master 

plan in the 1950 ^s and the subsequent implementation of it has dfSyn 

national attention. In many respects the location of community colleges ; 

within commuting distance of nearly every citizen has been a massive 

educational^ outreach effort. Although community col l^g€S certainly; serve 

• • * ' ,- 

the njB^ds^ of students, esfpecially part-time learners, to securj^ a^: rela- 
tively loyjl^l'^st university-parallel education ""at the first two-year, level, 
they have rapidly ^come to mean much more to the hundreds of communities • 
they serve. They ref)resent a lifetiine resource and opportunity for post- 
secondary education at th^ local level ready to respond to edut^fc^onal • 
needs immediately as they emerge. . ' 

In 1960, the community colleges of Florida enrolled 21 ,000' students,, 
25 percent or 5,250 of them in ajklt and vocational 'education, while SJOOO; 
'college parallel students were enrolled on a part-time basis. By 1970, the 
community colleges enrolled 131,000 students, of which 99,000 were in 
college or university parallel programs an^ 39,000 or 30 percent were part- 
time students. In 1975, the opening fall enrollment wps 169,788 students, 

of which approxiinately 90 percent were see1(£ng degrees or certificates, 

V . ' • . 

an^rTof the total enrollment, one-half were enrolled on a part-time basis. , 
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Because of the flexibility in scheduling courses and the open enroll- . 
nent structure of many community colleges, the number of different people 
enrolling, in these institutions over a twelve-month period is substai^ially 
greater than the opening fall enrollment. For instance, in 1974-75, the 
fall enrollment in credit courses was 147,518, but the nuiirt)er of different 
people registering fey: ^courses during the subsequjsnt twelve-W)nth period 
was 530,000 • • 

• ■ ■■ T • ' ■ 

Not only have the number of coimunity colleges grown, more than pne-half 
of them have sprouted branch campuses and nearly all of them offer ►work in 
off -campus locations" such as high schools, community centers, government 
buildings, and churches. In 1975, the 28 community colleges had 18 branch*^ 
campuses tind by conservative coiint were offering courses a.t over l,60ff 
other instructional sites. In 1974-75, the community colleges, via b, 
Florida Community College broadcasting consertium, offered ten courses by 
radio and television, including courses in fihglish composition, mathematics, 
and natiohally developed courses such as the "Ascent of Han," "Man and 
Environment," and ("Dimensions in Culture," These courses enrolled 7,763 
students who rec^ved credit from 24 of the 26 community colleges^ in the 
state . 

The community: college non-credit and covnunity outreach programs 

^ • ■ .. * , ' < ' . ■ ' 

reached 202,143 Floridians in 1974-75, AppriDX^mately 800 students were 

enrolled in Cooperative Education Progjrams, All community colleges offer 

■■«".« ■■ ^ 
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the general, public organized and relevant 'learning experiences, which 

normally do not result in formaP certification ot credit, but nevertheless 

(Jo meet important human and personal -needs for knowledge. )^T^example, 

the Miami -Dade "^bmmunity College Open College offers credit aijid non-credit 

c^^ses and programiE^ using television, radio, and specially designed 



self -study packages. Miami-Dade also offers: programs to prisoners in 
local jails; a program for homebound students who are physically handi- 
capped; a program for mental retardates; and, in response to the large 
Miami metro Spanish speaking population/ a bilingual theater program, * 
called Prometeo Players. Valencia Community College, in concert with the 
Adult Literacy League, works bft local adult literacy problems. €eminole 
Copnunity College .has special programs for migrant and seasonal fann 
workers. -These are but a few of the many programs which meet community 
service needs and provide non-ci'edit instruction to special local populations 

Community college facility and administrators aire increasingly 
invited to serve as consultants in the community, especially with regard 
to problems in business administration, allied health ^f>elds, and ecology. 
Althoug^h community colleges do not have a research mission, certainly not . 
in. the same sense as universities, many faculty conduct research projects,' ' 
usu^^ly of an applied nature and related to community problems. Faculty 
iA the community colleges also conduct research in order to keep themselves 
abreast of^^njrrent trehds in their, teaching fields and to pursue personal 
professional in'gsrests. \ ^ 

The coraim^ity colleges also offer many of their physical facilities 
for use by the community. They provide theater, art, an<l music programs 
for the public which enhance community cultural life. Community college 
libraries are open to the public on a limited basis. Conmamity colleges 
also assist ^universities with their continuing education programs by making 
available their classrooms and storing library materials. This dual use 
of facilities saves taxpayers money by avoiding duplication of facilities 
and makes university level education more accessible to the people. 
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Private College and University Outreach ^ ^ 

There were 14 accredited private colleges and universities in Florida 
in 1960, enrolling 25,329 students. Just a small fraction of this enroll- 
ment was part-time. By 1970, there were 17 private colleges and univer- 
s^tties, which enrolled 45,319 students, of which 8 percent Were part-time. 
By 1974-75 there were 18 accredited private institutions, but their total 
- enrollment decreased to about 40,000 students of which 26 percent were 
part-time. During the I960's Rollins College, Jacksonville University, 
and the Uiiivgrsity of MiMii greatly expanded their evening and adult 
continuing education programs to meet local community needs- for general 
education, professional teacher certification, and vocational education. 
'.Rollins offered courses to over three tlioii^and students a- year at remote ^ 

'g: ■ ■ ■ ' 

locations, > like McCoy Air Force Base and Cape Caiweral . The University 
.of Miami and Jacksonville University helped to meet the need of public 
school teachers for continuing education. Sitetsoh University, Florida 
Southern College, Florida Institute of Technology, the University of 
Tampa, Barr^ College,* Biscayne College, and Bejhune-Cookman College v 
expanded their evening programs and adult education programs. during the 
1960's, but to a lesser extent. ' 

. The newest institutions -- Eckerd College, New College, Embry-Riddle 
University, Nbva University, and Florida Institute of Technology — were 
founded to serve special clientele or to carry out innovative educational 
concepts. ^Florida jj^stitute of Technology and Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University a'rose in response to natural and state needs for more technically 
trained people, especially for the aero-space industry. Nova University was 
founded as a special purpose institution to offer high quality^ doctoral 
level education in high demand fields. Recently, Nova"^ has pioneered 

.S7 ' 
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nationally prominent external degree programs at the masters and doctoral 
levels. Eckerd College andllNew College were created as essentially 
experimental institutions for testing innovative instructional concepts, 
like contract learning, independent study, and experiential learning 
through work/ study/ travel . Each of the private institutions has made its 
unioue contribution to increasing accessibility to higher education by 
expanding traditional programs, continuing education programs, and , inno- 
vative instructional programs, which stress the idea th^t education should^ 
be learner centered and; geared to individual needs and circumstances. 
These institutions provide educational alternatives an^...,^^ersity which 
are important to the commonwealth of the state its. citizens. Without 
them the increased demand for public education would significantly increase 
the burden on taxpayers, and post -secondary education would be much the 
poorer for the loss of the dwersity they represent. • 

The private institution/ have also engaged in^instruct ion geared to 
community service. They do not^^^s^Tve large numbers of students; they 
render an important service b>/ meeting needs which public sector institu-' 
tions miss or ignore.* . DuringVJhe period of tremendous influx of Cuban 
refugees to the Miami area, the bjniversity of Miami offered a variety of 

special and compensatory programsJand services to them. Florida Southern 

/ < * 

College, in cooperjation with thev^State Probation and Parole Commission, 

offers motivation courses to prison\ inmates and. runs a day care center for 
wording mothers. These are but two of many possible examples of the out- 
reach services for special clienteles offered by private colleges. 

Offering community support is equally important to public and private 
institut ions:.,t.^^rivate institutions also make their facilities available 
to the community whenever possible. Library services and meeting space 
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for clubs and organizations ar^ frequently provided. Private "colleges 
and universities gain support fxom their connn^ities by providing a wide 
range of high quality cultural activities like art, theater/ and music 
programs . ^ . . 

The University of Miami employs a high pi^centage of its faculty 
interested in and trained" to perform high quality, sophisticated research 
and its research programs are a distinguished state resource. The Rosen-f 
theil Marine Sciences Institute of the University of Miami ^d university 
medical center are engaged in nationally important resefilrch. The faculty 
of other private, universities, like Nova and the Florida Institute ot 
Technology, conduct important scientific research relevant to state and 
national needs. ^Florida Spixthero College's citruS research program has 
been of considerable assistance to the citrus industry. 

♦ 

• Although research is not a major concern of most, smaller' private 
liberal arts colleges, it is nevertheless carried out by hundreds of 
^faculty in these institutions, usually on an individual basis and during 
sabbatical leaves and summer periods. These are periods when time can be 
taken from teaching to do research at a lai'ge university or research 
center. Many private college faculty are well-trained researchers and 
have made significant contributions -tro the discovery of knowledge and to 
finding solutions to our practical problems- 

Licensed Colleges and Universities 
^ * Althougrt the Commission did not make a systematic inventory of the 
outreach activities of the private licensed colleges and universities in 
Florida, it would have been remiss not to acknowledge the contribution 
such institutions make in the state to bring instructional services to 



citizens. These institutions, because o€ their nature and speciaT purposes 
generally do not aspire to accreditation by the Southern Association oi 
Schools and Colleges, however, they do. have a significant role to play 
in providing opportunity for education beyond secondary school. The 
Florida Legislature in 1972 created the State Board of Indepen4ent Colleges 
and Universities to establish criteria and license such proprietary post- 
secondary institutions. > 

There are currently forty institutions which have beenr either 
temporarily, provisionally, or fully licensed by the Stdte'Board of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities. Institutions which already have 
Southern Association accreditation do not come wfthin the purview of the 
Board. Two institutions, Flagler Cqjlege in St. Augustine and Palm Beach 
AtlaiitlC College in West Palm Beach, began as licensed institutions buf 
now have become regionally accreditated. Miami Christian College was 
recently granted accreditation by the American Association of Bible 
Colleges. Three institutions, Watner Southern College, Lake Wale$; 
Edward Waters College, Jacksonville; and the Ring ling School of Art in 
Sarasota currently hold candidacy status with the S6uthem ^^ociat^on 
and Lakeland College ds a candidate for admission to the Junior College 
of Business Association of Independent Colleges and Schools. ; 

Many of the licensed institutions are .purposed to offer jstudents 
pro^^ai^k in special areas such as In fashion- and design, preparation for 
the ministry or church pro-fessions-, technical areas of business, and in 

[ijs^irtechnology fields. It is safe to say that the licensed institu- 

* 

tions meet the needs of tens of thousands of Floridians each year, who 
do not .wish to obtain traditional university level degrees. The licensed 

colleges and universities further reinforce the diversity of educational 
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opportunity q^vailable to the people of Florida and offer alternatives 
within education for institutions to design themselves to meet special 
purposes clientele needs in sometimes innovative Ways. 

^ Summary 

Florida has made significant strides in making higher education more 
accessible to Floridians by establishing many new institutions closer to 
where people live and work. Two decades ago^ post -secondary education 
was confined to a few community colleges (most of which were not in metro- 
politan or urban areas), to three public universities located in two small 
cities in North Central. Florida, and to a scattering of small (with the^ 
exception of the University of Miami) private liberal arts colleges 
located on the Florida peninsula. The proliferation of colleges, both 
public and private, has brought higher education within commuting distance 
of virtually everyone in Florida -- a remarkable dexfelopment, especiallyv 
in the short time taken to accomplish it. Florida's citizens and the 
Legislature can take justified pride in what has been done to bring this 
about: Distance no longer poses the barrier to academic programs that 
it once did, except for some advanced and gmduate level programs which 
are still remote to the. majority of citizens. 

Ccwamunity service outreach is being engaged in by virtually all 

Florida's public and private colleges and universities. Of all types of 

institutions, the community colleges have emphasized outreach the most, 

reflecting one of the major purposes tor which they were established. . 

While the contribution to community service made by the other institutions 

ft 

the public universities, and the private colleges and universities, are 
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not perhaps to the magnitude of the community colleges^ there is ample 
evidence of considerable activity. Some of this activity is of a critically 
important nature with respect tcT^ the well-being of the state. 

Research is carried out primarily by the larger public and private 
univei^sities. Federal funds support most of it. The' state's interest in 
mission-oriented research is increaising witk the burden of execution falding 
primarily on public-universities. Although of some importance in the 
community colleges and the smaller private institutions^ xfesearch is a ^ J 
major concern ol^ the large public Universities and the University of Miami. 

Florida post -secondary education has ikiftde sigiu^icEnt progrress in 
fulfilling its missions to teach, conduef'Tesearch, and perform community . 
service*, yet still jnor^ needs to be done. Fulfilling the s^till \£kmt 
needs will require additional resources and bet:ter coordination ^f exist- 
ing ones. Our educational resources must be conserved, enhanced, and used 
wisely by those inside and outside of academe to meet the needs of all 
citizens. Thiis section has described in very general terms what post- 
secondary education is doing in Florida to provide access to knowledge. . 
The next section is concerned with barriers that may yet remain for many 
.of Florida's Jearners and would-be-learners. — 
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CHAPTER III 



. CURRENT EFFORTS AND PROBLEMS IN EXPANDING ACCESS 



Abstract 



The current statue of efforts to reduce the barriers to access to Imowledge 
cannot be summarized in a single sentence or paragraph that is equally 
descriptive by all areas of concern* 

Cost^ are a significant barrier and will probably rerhau} so due to the 
lack of r^'siliency in: the Florida economy* Even sOj the problem is one' 
which requires the cooperatidn of the federal^ dnd state govdrment, 

■ ' ' ».■'■■ ^ 

Consid^dble progress hoe be&i made to lower the barrier imposed by the 
distance between learner and educational resoyrcee. This results from the 
tremendous nunerioal growth' of institutions, and off'^campua instructional 
siteef. Urban institutions have made an excellent contribution by extend^' 
ing their classes into the evening hours and weekends so they 'will be more 
accessible to working students* ^ 

Self spaced instructional programs are still primitiveV Research and 
development funds are needed to elaborate an^ broadcast them. Competency- 
based programs hold great promise to make education more effective and 
efficient. . : • ^ / 

Florida has made significant progress in UstablisKing oredit-by-ecpamina-' 
tion .options as a way of vaLiclating learning acquired outside fihe class- 
room. Cooperative education programs^, external degree programs^ and other 
independent study programs clearly demonstrate that learners can acquire 
knowledge and skill an their own outside the classroom. But the number 
of students in these programs is awfully small. New ways of supporting 
these programs must be found so that to^reached [needy clienteles can be 
served. ^ ' ' . • 

Institutions^ are concerned about the need to make their counseling and 
guidance facilities available to the public^ but their, resources are in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. Resultantly^ the residential student 
receives most of the service^ Lacking adequate infomation and the^" 
personalization o^^egSBi^ and educational infomation^ adult would-be- 
leamers are disadvantagfed in gaining access to needed resources. Much 
is left to ,I^e done in this area to lower the barriers that prevent access. 

Admissions stanSards are expected to rise due to economic recession and 
austerity which limii , funding of programs. Part-time and older learners 
might be handicapped in the quest for available space. 
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A oonv/inaing vabiomU should be developed for takir^ yoimg^, tradi- 
tiohals full-time ^atudente over part-pune older atu^^ta, or admieaiona 
prdoticea ahould he amended tor aaaure equal treatment. ^ Gradea and " 
atmdandized teat aoorea predominate aa^acreening devioea. They need 
to be challenged aa disarkminating againat adults for whom other meana 
of ahoLTing aompetence would be more fittti:ig. " . 

Many women as is true with many adults are faced with time, apace ^ and 
attitudinal barriers i^o access, which are only now being partially over" 
come. 

Although efforts have been made by institutions to increase ac0esB for 
physically handicapped persons, they have been confined to making! the 
building mor/i accommodating. A thorough examination of the needs^ of the 
homebotmd physically hojtdicapped is in order. 

Progress is being achieved in reducing, the bcerriers of racial disdrvnina-- 
tiqn for young students, but there is no comparable effort for older > 
persons. , ■ 

There is somd evidence in South Florida of a response to the needs ^of 
Spanish' speaking ^populations, but statewide efforts fall far short of 
what is needed to accommodate ntm-Engtibh spewing students. ^ - - 

The post'Secondary institutions believe they meet many of the state 's 
educatidnal outreadh needs and they woul4 do more'^had they more resources. 

Some argue that if better coordination of the staters educatiorual re- - 
sources were effected^ fteedlesa and wasteful^ duplication wouldtbe 
reduced significantly^ Coordination and ^inperinstitutional cooperation 
are increasingly evident^ in Florida. . . 
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CURRENT' EFFORTS AND PROBLEMS IN EXPANDING ACCESS 



A. Introduction 

^. ' * . " ' ' . ■ ' 

Gre^t {)rogress has been made in the past two decades in creating new 

: ( ^ - " . . ' 

institutions and reducing the geographic barriers to education, but people 

still encountier/ problems and barriers in their quest for knowledge. These 

are not unique to Florida; they occur in every state to some extents- The 

major conditions Which continue to restrict access are cost, ^onstraints 

of time and space, methods of awarding credentials and certificates, absence 

of career and educatibn counseling, admission policies and practices, 

physical, racial, ^d linguistic handicaps, and poor coordination of 

educational resources, ' 



B, tCost Problems ^ • | 

1^ The cost of education is a\maj or obstacle to many would-be learners J ^ 
rt is often the primary factor in determining whether or not ^cc^s is 
gained. No post-secondary education in Florida is totall)^ free. /The 
price varies from one kind of institution to the next, anjL-asmetimes from 
onej program to the next. The cost of attending college has risen steadily 
during the last two decades; in fact, the. pr j.ce of instructional services 
in public and private institutions has increased fodr-fold, * 

Although public community colleges are considered low-cost institutions 
tuition or student fee costs hav^e risen 52 percent sinc^ 1970, A full- 
time community college student can expect to spend $1,875 annually for all 
college-related expenses, including tuition, fees, books, and living 
expenses. Even so , community college students pay only slightly more than 
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20 percent of the actual 'cpst of the instruction they receive- Florida 
general revenues pay the balance^ 

The ^ost of attending pub lid universities had been low until rec/nt 

years. In 1960, the tuition for an undergraduate was only $180 ia year. 

• * ♦ ' ■ • 

In 1975, it cost about $650, a thre,e-fold increase since 1960. Students 

in'graduate school and some professional programs pay much more. All fees 
will increase again in fall, 1976. An effort is made to set student fees 
in the public universities at a levef t)>at will defray 30 percent of the 
instructional costs, a goal which has been almost reached at the under- 
graduate level. The total academic year cost for college-relat:ed expenses ^ 
for an undergraduate student living on campus in an SUS residential un;yer- 
sity runs as high as $3,000, and for a poramuting student, $2,200. The 
costs for graduate and professional education is substantially higHer 
than for undergraduate. Graduate students pay tuition and fees ranging 
from $900 to s^l800 a year, medicine being the mofet cos)t^y to the student. 
Graduate and professional students pay approximately 20 percent of the costs 
of instruction. ^ ^ , 

The cost* of cattending private institutions has been Vising at a%ate 
faster than in pfblic. institutions . Annual costs for an undergj:aduate 
vear at a private college or university ^dr a student living, on-campus ^/ 
/ranges from $2,500 to $5,000, depending on the institution;^ commuting 
students pay substantially less. The basic tuition and fees in a private 
institution are generally three times as great as in a public university 
and eight to ten times as great as in a community college. 
^ Without financial assistance, thousands of Floridians would be unable 
to gain access to the state's public and private institutions.. Financial 
aid comes from federal, state, institutional, and private and local sources 
- Aid^is given in the form of grants, scholarships, loans, and work. Within 
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SUS universities from 13 per CCTit to 45 per cent of tke full time 

students receive some form^S&id.T Were ipore funds for aid available 

more students would be in college and receiving- it . . 

' The Florida Legislature sharply increased its comraitjnent to 

student financial, aid during the past five years. A. stufly Was mandated 

and financed by the Legislature in 1970 to determine the extent to which 

student aid needs were being mef from all sources. The annual unmet need 

for ifinancial assistances, of Florida students was- calculated to be over 

;$30,O00,000. As a result of tTie study, the Legislature established a 

large loan jfund and a modest grant program. In 1974-1975 approximately. 

8,000 part-time- and full time students, or 3 per cent of the college 

population, received oyer $lLmillion in, loans through the Florida 

'Insured Stj^^dent Loan Program. More than 4,100 students, qr 1,5 per ^ 

cent of the college population, received about $4.5 million tTirough the- 

Florida Student Assistance Crant Program CPSA) , a third of the grants 

being awarded to students in private institutions, the FSA grants are 

available only to full time students. There are a few other state- 
rs. V ^ 

administered ^mall grant programs — the Seminole-Miccosukee Indian 



Scholarship Program, the Confederate Memorial Fund, and the Exceptional 

As 

Child Scholarship. .^Only the last one is. available to part-time students^ 

In^its 1975 session, the Legislature* requested an update of the 
JL970 unmet needs study. It was completed in March, 1976, in time for 
1976 Legislative actioa. The updated study reveals that the recession ' 
has markedly increased the unmet needs for assistance^o $84,000,000, 
nearly a three time rise over 1970. 
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Although the FilSr^iaa financed financial aid programs are significant, 
federally funded programs remain the primary source of sttklent financial 
aid in Florida and elsewhere. During the , last 20 years, billions of 
dollars of federal money have been devoted to student financial aid in 
the form of veterans benefits, grants, loans, and work/study programs: . 
The Basic Opportunity Grant program, along with other federal progi-ams, 
aWardcfd Florida students many millions of dollars more than were ^granted 
by State programs. It is worth re-emphasizing that, *ven after Federal, 
institutional, and foundation, financial aid programs, the unmet needs 
of college students in Florida exceeded $84 million in 1975 • Federal 
programs are available to part-time students although fund limitations- 
have often meant that preference has had to be given.. to full time stiidents 
It is almost .nefedless to add that without federal programs, access to 
higher education in Florida would be severely limited, ^ - 

In summary, with the help of great amounts of federal funds supple- 
mented by state financial assistance programs, Florida ha5 been able 
partially to off -set rising college costs. However, the recent recession, 
coupled with inflation and curtailed federal, state, and institutional ' 
student aid programs, the cost barrier has actually risen in recent years, 

'^Florida and the nation appear to be backsliding with respect to . 
keeping costs within reason fot traditional and non-traditional student ^ 
populations. Of all the barriers to access, cost is the one that sc»ms 
most difficult to surmount. Jt ^s one for which university faculties; 
administrators, elected state arid federal officials have the iipjor respon- 
sibility td lower.. 



C. Time and Space Problem's ' ^ 

Many prospective Reamers cannot gain access to traditional 
learning programs because they are offered at wrong times of day or at 
inconvenient locations. Ijfhat is Florida doing to .teduce this barripr? 

An obvious way to' lower the time barrier is to extend the class 
schedule into the evening hours and into weekends. In the comnau|[^y 
colleges the traditional daily. schedule of classes C8t(Jp a^m. to mid- 
afternoon] has generaljy not been adopted because the typical student 
is. part-time, older, and empirt^ed. Such students have required different 
kinds of schedules to meet their special circumstances. In some 
comraiinity colleges even classes at 7:00 a.m. are full. Although raid- 
afternoon class times are unpppuldr> late afternoon classes attract 
substantial enrollments. Evening classes are so popular in the 
community colleges 'that the utilization of facilities is .higher then 
than during the day. Several community colleges are now successfully 
experimenting with weekend classes. 

The public universities, with some notable exceptions, still 
primarily serve students duriri^ the day. Florida International University 
and the Univ,ersity of North Florida experience their heaviest^ class loads 
\after 6:00 p.m. The University. of South Florida, Florida Technological 
University, and the University of North Florida have increasing numbers 
of students attending evening courses. Three of these four universities 
have attempted to keep their administrative offices open at night in 
order to serve thei needs of evening students on a par with daytime students 
In recent years, the Florida State University evening program, which 
heavily attended by public employees, has grown significantly, but it 
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apparently still ciocs not meet the burgeoning demands tor more 
classes, especially from proicssiohul persons, such as lawyers and 
would be lawyers, Florida AtlM University has operated for two years 
a highly successful weekend college. Most institutions in SUS offer 
some courses on Saturdays usually for public school teachers. 

» The private institutions, particularly thpse in the urban areas^ 
have offered evening courses, but generally not to the extent that the 
public institutions have done so. The University of Miaini, University 
of Tampa, Rollins College, and Jacksonville University have long had 
significant evening, programs. 

As part-time enrollments have grown, so have the programs offered 

, ■ ■ s 

evenings and weekends. || As the class schedule is extended to evenings 
and weekends, new clienteles are inevitably reached and markets tapped. 
Working people generally can take traditional classroom instruction only 
in the ^v^ings and on weekends. Also, most of the continuing education 
programs are offered in the evenings at off-campus locations close and 
convenient to learners, . ' 

The commendable effort to reach out by- e/tending classes into 
evenings and weekends has feyealed serious problems. The extended hours 
of operitiori place stress ands&train on 3taff, facilities, and budgeted 
resources. When retrenchment has occurred, these extended-day program^ 
have been threatened .with elimination on the belief that scarce resources 
should be reserved for full' time day students. Whether this action is « 
valid merits debate. Denial of access to older, employed, taxpayers might, 
in many instances, be of more critical importance to those individuals 
than to many of our younger citizens who sometimes consume space and 
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resources in programs when they lack motivatirarT^i^ sEl^i|ig need to be 
in them. \ 

there is growing belief aiDong educators and the lay public TiV 

this country that educational delivery systems should be time and 

*" ■ ' ♦ . 

space free, recognizing that many people learn, better on a time- 

7 

variable and space-independent basis. Ideally, students should be 
*able to learn at a pace that is suitable to individual needs, abilities, 
and circ^jms^tances. Most traditional education is structured along some- 
what rigid time and space constraints, requiring that all students be 
at -a particular location for a specific length of time (usually fifty 
minutes) so many times a week. Learning has become equated with the 
amount of lime a person serves- in a classroom and not on the basis of 
specific competencies and knowledge acquired. It may takfe a major 
instructional reform for education to b^ organized and structured to 
correspond with the wide variety of formal and non-formal ways people 
acquire knowledge. For education to be most effective, it should be 
as individualized^ as possible and centered around the needs of the 
learner. What is Florida doing to devise new modes of instruction 
which are more ^compatible with the circumstances of the learner? 

Florida International University, ' the University of South 
Florida, and Nova University have established external degree programs, 
which heavily stress independent study and self-paced learning. Florida 

Interrfational University's External Degree Program in 1974 enrolled only 

V 

,240 students. With increased funds and staff, the program could have 
served three times that number. The University of South Florida's 
Bachelor of Indepenflent Studies program enrolls about 120 students. 
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Nova Universitx's external masters degree and doctoral programs in 
education and business enroll oyer '2,000 students annually, by far the 
largest program in the State. Nova's program, although quite contro- 
versial, operates outside of Florida as well as in-state, attracting 
favorable national attention for its pioneering efforts in external 
graduate education. The University of South Florida enrolled approx- 
imately 2,100 students in 1974-75 in its Your Open University CY.O.ju.) 
program of general education which was offered»by television/ Oveir^ 
6,000 students took correspondence courses from the' University of 
Florida in 1974-75. A scattering of students earned credit from 
community colleges and universities by completing American Studies 
courses which were delivered by the major newspapers of the state. 

Competency or performance-based programs, which evaluate student 
performance against pre-set learning objectives and goals, are to a 
larger degree, in their infancy in Flor4.da, as they are elsewhere iti the 
country. These programs often permit students to choose how they will 
learn, according to their needs and circumstances, in order to achieve 
the pre-set learning goals. In the State University System the most 
notable competency-based programs are currently being offered on an 
experimental basis at Florida State University in nursing, biology, and 
urban and regional planning. Additional curricula will be added in 1976 
to the project called The Curriculum of Attainments Program. Almost 
one hundred students are presently participating in the F^S.U. program, 
which has been supported almost entirely by federal funds from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education of the U. S. Office of' 
Education. Preliminary results indicate that students in Curriculum • 
of Attainments programs apparently learn more effectively and with more 
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enthusiasm than they do in traditional timq-based programs, and the 
self-paced learning packages, once the development costs are covered, 
not only give promise of being mofe cost beneficial than traditional 
classroom courses, but they can be used profitably in the traditional 
cla^room, too. 

The community colleges report that they now have about thirty 

•3 • * . 

y 

programs that are designed on a competency or performaace basis, most 
being in the Allied Health fields. Efforts are currently underway, as 
part of a statewide Articulation Coordinating Committee project, t^ 
develop and design several experimental competency based programs 
cooperatively between community colleges and universities. Such programs 
will require outside or nori-st4?te funding, due to current state budget 
problems. It is apparent that higher institutional priority is currently 
being placed upon the less experimental delivery/of traditional instruc- 

c ■ 

tional programs. Competency or performance based programs seem to hold 
considerable hope for delivering learning more effectively at a lower 
unit cost, providing a means for access to learning to students who are 
accommodated poorly, if at all by traditional time and space bound 
programs. . 

Cooperative education, a planned alternation of stud>^ and work, 
is a form of experiential learning wh^.ch recognizes the linkages between 
the outside world and academe and reduces barriers of time and place 
to learning. It reinforces a need for the academic community to reach 
out to the society and utilize* the learning res0urces found in business, 
, industry, and government agencies. Students are able to earn money 
toward meeting college expenses through cooperative education work, 
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thus heljpfing them lowbr the cost barrier to access. 

Cooperative education programs in Florida have increased rapidly 
in recent years with the help of federal subsidies for institutional 
and statewide programs of coordination. All nine public universities, 
26 comraunity colleges, and 9 private colleges and universities offer 
cooperativ/'^ducation programs, providing learners the opportunity to 
test academic theory in everyday reality and practice and to form 
viable personal career gbals. Although there are many programs they 
still enroll a relatively small number of students, a total of approx-^.^ 



imately 3,200 students in ^974. in all Florida institutions, public and 

private. Five of the nine public universities still do not give credit 

^ .... 
for supervised work experience, although curiiously they do to students 

participating in internships and practicmds in fields such as education 
and student teaching. All 28 public community colleges and nine private 
institutions with cooperative Education programs giv^ credit on some . 
basis for work experience. 

Several private liberal arts colleges, notably Eckerd College, 
provide experiential learning programs as a planned part of academic 
programs. Students, often during a mid-winter term, leave the campus 
to work on projects at home, in other parts of the country, or abroad. 
Study abroad programs are offered by mAy public jand private institu- 
tions in Florida. More than thirty study/travel programs, involving 
about ,750 students, were offered by State University System institutions 
in 1974-75. Study abroad programs and contract leanving programs of 
the kind that New College of the University of South Florida pioneered, 
place responsibility for learning directly on students, forcing them 
to use educational resources beyond the walis of' the traditional classroom 



and boundaries of the campus. While these programs may not be 
traditional outreaph programs, they demonstrate th,at people can learn 
outside of the conventional classroom in a variety of ways from a 
world full of resources. Such an open learning concept has taken 
tenuous root in Florida, but without additional resources and new way3 
of funding some. may die on the vineK 

D. The Problem of Assessment and Validation of Learning ^ . 

Considerable progress has been made in Florida to validate and 
certify learning which occurred outside the traditional classroom. 
Credit by examination and programs which assess the similarities of 

or work-experience to traditional learning (courses) are based 
imf'the^elief that the resulti^f infonnal learning can be equivalent 
to formal learning. An assessment and certification of outside learning 
can. short-en time to earn a degree and thus reduce substantially the costs^ 
of obtaining it. This is a boon to many adults, especially those who 
hi^ve spent much of their lives working and learning on the job and/or 
studying on their own motivated by personal interest. Often. for adults 
entering college or going back again to college presents an unreasonable 
time block aWay from job and family, usually meaning that learning 
acquired elsewhere will not , be recognized and thus it must be repeated. 
When institutions have found ways to validate and certify informal 
learning would-be learners are encouraged to attempt college for the 
first time or to return to complete programs begun but never finished 
in years prior. 

The most commonly used and best known program for validating and 
certifying non-formal leamimg is the College Level Exanvination Program 



CCLEP) of the College Entrance Examination Board CCEEB). It began 
a decade ago as "ahs^xperimeSfit financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
and the CEEB to provide institutions a measurement of learning acquire^ 
informally in the areas of General Education and in selected more 
specialized undergraduate college course areas. The CLEP pr(|gram is 
no longer experimental — 150,000 persons a year now take the CLEP 
exams across the nation. Colleges award credit for successful perfor- 
mance on the examinations, normally on the basis of how well a given 

student's test scores relate to institutional grading standards. In 

■* 

Florida, all public community colleges and universities award CLEP 
credit on the same standard, thus guaranteeing the transferabj^lil[y of 
credit anywhere within the system. 

In 1973, the Florida Legislature mandated that the public community 
colleges and universities expand all ways possible to permit qualified 
students to accelerate their academic programs. In response the 
Florida Time-Shortened Education Program was devised. It is unique 
in the United States, resulting in Florida being the heaviest user of 
CLEP, other credit by examinations, early admission, dual enrollment, 
and advanced placement devices to move qualified students through 
' institutions at an. accelerated pace. The Legislature also ordered 

that CLEP be administered to any student requesting it, stipulating that 
course. credit be awarded if students reach an appropriate score level 
CSOth percentile on men and women sophomore norms) . As a result, it\ 
1974-75, approximately 7,500 State University System students earned 
over 125,000 credits via CLEP arid 9,519 community college students were 
awarded about 72,000 credits. The savings in tuition money on the 
part of students and parents through the CLEP exams in 1974-75 exceeded 

• ■ ' ■ . * * ' « 
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$2.75 million, and in instructional costs to institutions, about 
$lt) million. Other kinds of credit by examination, such as those 
developed by institutions and the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Board, resulted in ah additional 30,000 credits being awarded 
to 4,500 students in public copnunity colleges and universities. 

Although private institutions are not subject to Legislajtive 
mandates, they have also awarded many tens of thousands, of credits to 

: I 

thousands of students via CLEP and other credit by examination programs*. 
Perhaps no state in the country has made a greater commitment" than 
Florida to credit by examination nor shows greater evidence of progress 
in recognizing non-formal learning through such' evaluation devices. 
CLEP and other credit by examination program^s reinforce the idea that 
persons are able to learn in non-formal settings and deserve to have 
such learning certified and credentialed, 

Som^ educators believe that validation of learning acquired on, 
the job or in non-formal ways should be accoiq)lished by a more intensive 
assessment of learning than is afforded by standardized or institutionally 
designed subject matter tests, such as CLEP*. They believe that assesg 
ment of learning can best be accomplished by utilizing a wide variety 
of measurements^ including an evaluation of the types of work done,, 
evidence of performance, and personal interviews. The Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Learning project of the Educational Testing 
Service CCAEL) refl-ects these belies. Florida International Univer- 
sity was one of the handful of institutions in the country chosen to 
participate initially in the GAEL project. The Division of Coamunity 
Colleges and the State University System as a whole are now members 
of the CAEL Consortium. The subject of assessment of experiential * 
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learning amdijg, educators is at present a highly controversial matter. 

Cbmpetency^^sed education/ which was described earlier in this 
chapter, also raises issues of how to certify and credential learning. 
Such programs proceed on the premise that persons shoyld be evaluated 
for what they know and can do, and v^thout regard to ^low the"" knowledge 
^and competencies were attained. These programs will do much to reform 
the present time-based concepts of certification and credential ling. 

Progress appears significant in Florida in ameliorating the ^ 
certification and credentialling problem, but issues r^in, especially 
those dealing with the q%^tion of who ot what institutions should 
assess, validate, and certify- learning and whether we should take steps 
-^o reduce the widespread belief that the certification of learning is 
more important than the learning. 

E. Career and Educational Counselling Problems 
Learners and would -be -learners need career and educational 
counselling to help t^m choose what educational goals to set and how 
to achieve them. Primarily, people need reliable and accurate informa- 
tion upon which to* base -decision . Many people need help in learning how 
to make decisions, decision making being a rational process that can be 
taught. Information centers and counselors should be as acciessible to 
people as instructional resources are, but they are not. Where can 
.adult, learners or would-be-leamers turn for cojinselling? If they re- 
ceive any counselling at all, it is rarely from the school or collegci^ 

campus . ' * / . 

' . 

AlthouglTcounselling staffs of community colleges have become 
more aggressive in extending services to surrounding communities, 
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they have tended to be limited in their efforts to ident^^jf^ 

- • , « * • - . ■ ■ 

lirospective students • Many comnninity colleges have seit up information 
centers in shopping centers and at conmrunity health fairs, and they 
have sent mobile vans, serving as information centers, through 
their districts on regular schedules for stops in church parking lots 
and at shopping centers and other places. Community college counselling 
^ staffs have increasingly broadened tjheir view of their role and mission. 
They are moving beyond traditional on-campus^ academic counselling 
and advisement into community-based adult . career /counselling, testing, 
and advisement' and into other matters not directly related to campus 
life and instruction. . ' 

University co!unselling And information services have marke^^. 
expanded in recent years for prospective and qn-campus students. 
Most of the public universities make counselling'" services available 
to the general public upon request, however, , the fact that they are 
open is not always made widely ki^wn. Priority is given to prospective 
and enrolled students. All universities employ ^J^^ in' admissions 
and matriculation servio^^ff ices td 'recruit students and disseminate 
^ information about their institutions to students xn secondary schools 
and community colleges. Such staff participate in^Vollege days and 
nights and tal|c with hundreds of thousands of students personally each 
year about their pl^ns for further education. Unfortunately, these 
r staff have little opportunity or « time to work with adult populations 
XtOfhelp them find appropriate educational resources wherever they may 
exist in the state. * , 

Few of y£he university admissions offices, counselling, centers, 

/ . • • ^ 
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registrar's offjicef, and financial aid offices offices in which 
important information is found and iiiterpreted --^ are open evenings 
or weelcends, times when many working people and would-fae-adult 
learners might conveniently vi^it them, bffices at the University 
of North Florida, Florida International University and Florida 
Technological University are noTaBVS^xceptions. Extending office 
hours IS expensive; most universities are barely able to staff 
adequately during regular daytime hours, much less add an additional 
shift for evenings and weekends or'to place staff out in the community 
in permanent, more convenient and adcessible"^ locations. Unless more 
resources are made available, outreach in the area of guidance and 
counsel^ling will be ^^iously limited, presenting to many would-be- 
learners a serious barrier to access. Urban institutions are heavily 
^ impacted^ with students at.,night and yet are unable to meet fully their 
counselling needs. Without access to knowledge, information and > 
expertise related to educational and' cai'eer decision making man>^ nor 
tradit^nal learners w^ll miss, viable educational opportunities and 
resources. - ^ . 

■ ' ■ / ■ . • 

F. Admissions Policies and Practices aa Problems 
The stated admissions ^requirements to mSny universities and 
colleges discourage prospectivj^ learners. Admission tests §ire\ 
especially imposing hurdles to access. Many older persons, especially 
'from ethnic or culturalfy different groups, lack the confidence that 
they can compete with younger persons who are either ifi school or 
recently have been'in^the formal schooling setting. Pers6ns who did 
not achieve well ih^o liege or secondary school, but who have done well 

• ■ > "SI 



in their careers, belieW that their scholastic records will be held . 

■r .. ^ • » .- ■ - ' 

against thera - and^-feh§y may t?e right". Other adult learpers- believe 

"» { 
they do. not possess the necessary course prerequisites, having taken 

i 

in some cases programs of study in earlier years which were not 

«■ - • . ■ . 

necessarily related to new career and educational program objectives. 

Ajlmissions standards and processes intimidate prospective adul,t 

learners from even trying to gain access, 

^ The community colleges are closest to being open access institif- 

tlons, but many of these require applicants to have a liigh school ^ 

diploma or its equivalent and sometimes discourage^^ people with low 

standardized test scores. The public universities igenerally.''a« more 

selective, requiring performance^i^t the upper fortieth pertfehtile on 

Standardized tests and at least a "C" average in secondary school jpr 

community college ^r cons iderat\:on fbr admission. For entrj^To many 

programs, the competition for available places is even more seiTere. • 

' - ' v-' V ■ 

A$ resources jiave become increasingly limitc^d (due to the recent ire- 

cession) the- spa^e-avail^bl^ in programs has bj^ome more restricted 

ilCrelation to the demand for admission. Public" university admission^ 



requirements, at least for the time being,, will- be higjjer ;than they 
werg^ during the 1960*s and early 1970's, making acces§/in the near 



access/ 1 

future ^y many would-be- learner^ very difficult. . Fe^rs, founded aiid 
unfounded, .for many adult Wouldl-b^-leaxners abput test and grade re- 
quirements for admission to||4Xiiyersities. undoubtedly will^e heightened 
in the immediate* fujrure. - ^ - ' . / , - ' 

Private colleges and universities generally, have hee^ jnore ^elective 
than "public institutions. Some of the smaller private colleges such as 




Eckerdy Rojlins, and Sjcitson have been aonong the more conqpetitive and 
selective institutibns in the country, admitting "mostly students whoL^ ^ 
normally have achieved, at a I'B" average 1 eye 1 or higher, tyoughout \ / 
their educational careers and whoT have scored in the upper 20 percent 
bn the various standardized tests of academic ability. These institu-^ ^ 
,ttons have catered primarily to the 18-24 year old age' grot^. For many 
years such colleges have had a surplus of applications tovavfltilable 

' ' • 

places, enabling ^em ^o be quite selective. There ^re other private 

^ - ^ . ' ' ■ *' ' • 

1^ ^institutions in Florida which have been less selective, however, tiiey 
have nevertheless used the ^standard selection devices of grades fi^v tiBst 
scores in making deci/ions on admission. For reasons other than higher 
admissions requirements, these institutions do not cater significantly 
in their traditional degree programs to older learners. Higher costs 
have played a major irole in discouraging such people from seekirfg admis*- 
sion to many private institutions. mjL 

Even if resour/tes became suddenly more plentiful and more , space fote^ 
Students was made available in our publiq and ]>rivate iristitutidns,- many . 
of the selective admissions standards reqiiirements arid practice.s would ^ 

^ continue. Many educators believe that ad^ssion to col legQ<. should be , • 
grante^d only to those who can demonstrate by earlier classroom or test 
performance that they will do ^e 11 at the next level. In*other words /only 
those who have a good prediction for academic success should be.iadmitte^l. 
test scores and grades will probably continue to be the pri^r^ means by. 
which "success" predictions will be made, so it is doubt fulT that Flofida ' 
would adopt a completely open *admiss ions- concept, ^en if^^esources were '^ 
ther^e to do it. The key to liberalizimg admwsi<^ appears to be in; 



developing alternative means of "assessing the fitness of prospective 

• . . . • ' 

Students. Competency -based evaluation may be one alternative. Transfer 

froito one level to another or one institution to another might well be 

b^ed upon competencies acquired^^d validated, not as it is now^ on the 

basis of how well a student performs iii relation to other students in 

c^l^vs^s^^s^ on admissions tests. - 

The admissions barrier to adult would~be-l earners is significant 

today. If, for economic reasons^^^'^rollment growth is sharply curtailed, 

available educational resources may be allocated solely to younger people, 

1 those who have rarely, if ever, been out of school, those who are affluent, 

and to those who arl willing and jable-to learn via traditional modes of 

classroom instruction. Part-time students, although they have increased 

\ ■ ■ ■ - . • ■ 

dr^atically in numbers and percentage, of enrollment, are vulnerable to 

b^ng discriminated* against in favor of full-time students. In the more 
competitive professions, 'such as law and medicine, part-time students 
traditionally are virtually excluded. If d%er fields become more compe- 
titive, because of impending enrollment cutbacks or austerity, par^time 
students may be at the least temporarily discouraged, if not excluded from 
admissi^on to .more and' more of our programs. The door should not be shut 
to our part-time 'ieamers 'and adult would-be- learners in times of auster- 
ity by arbitrary policies or exclusion or throils^yaxscriiiiiniatory' admissions 
requirements and practices. * - - ^ ' 

G. Other Special Problems of Learners ^ ^' 

■ ^ Many wonen encounter problems in gaining access to ^available educa- 
tional rjBsources. Child care and o^her traditional family responsibilities 
are (Obstacles, a^' are .attitudes of society which tend to stereotype wdmen 
into narrow worlT^and leadership roles. 



• , The expansion of evening and weekend programs and the prolifera-' 
t ion of off -campus instructional sitqs have reduced these time-space 
constraints which confront women. The,.e«±ablishment of child day-care 
centers, some on campuses, has enabled womyn to pursue educational- and 
career objectives simultaneously. 

^ The other access problem for wonj^n is generated by a complex societal 
attitude which, pressures women into narrow career roles*— housewife,- 
mother, school teacher, and nurse, Coxmseloifs and teachers in schools 
and colleges may often unwittingly play a part in reinforcing stereotypes 
of women, adversely impacting important individual career, personal, and ^ 
educational decisions. The recent ^tention given this damaging view of ^ 
women by the media and through volunteer action has done much to sensitize 
academic communities to the need to breakdown career and occupational 
stereotypes. Through affirmative act ion -programs, some of which have been 
bom out of federal equal opportunity programs, have resulted a heightened 
consciousness and observable efforts to increase^ the proportion of women • 
on college and ^university faculties, administrations, and on governing 
boards. There is strong evidence that the traditional professional schools, 
sifch as law, business, and medicine, have aggressively recent years ^ 
attempted to recruit more, women students. These actions have not eradicated 
the attitudinal .problem many women encounter in strj.ving for an expanded 
role in the societal affairs of government, T>usineiy, industry > and the 
proffessions, hut they represent significant progress. ^ ' ^ ^ 

^:There are abVut 40,000 Floridians who are physically handicapped, 
where they are either unable to be mobile or have* impairments of sight and 
hearing or ather physical disabilities. M6st- of these people do not have 
mental handicaps and virtually all need and want the opportunity to live 



productive live*. There have been for some time at the public school 
level special progranis for the handicapped, including complete schools for 
the deaf and blind.' ^ Poist-secondary educational institutions have not been * 
askable to meet the needs of such people. Except for putting ramps at 
building entrances or providing a reader service for blind students on 
some campuses, and offering ^ few special programs in three or four commun- 

.... 5> . 

xty colleges, the handicapped student generally has hot been accommodate^^ 
^e state has made a considerable effort to provide rehabilitation and 

special basic schooling programs for handicapped people, but it has not had 

... ■ • , / 

an equal effort at the post-secondary level, especially for thosQ who may 

be homeb^und temporarily; or for a lifetime. An in-depth assessment of 

t_ . .... 

this situation is warranted. . 

Other Floridians have cultural and ethnic handicaps which impair their 
chances to gain access. Because of centuries of discrimination, the bljick 
rairrority population in Florida and elsewhere has not had an equal share of 
educational advantages. Discrimination and isolation from needed educa- • 
tional resources in years past have left a significant portion of the 
adult black population without fundamental learning skills. It should be 
said, however, that there are numbers of people in the white majority who 
have for other reasons than color been isolated froip adequate Resources and 
find themselves disadvantaged in the same way as some blacks in meeting the' 
demands of a highly technical and complex modem society. - , 

The effort to help disadvantaged minorities is one in which the Federal 
Government and the courts hive played a powerful role. Un^er a State Plan 
for Equalizing Educational Opportunity public post-secondaiy edi^ation is 
attempting to remove barriers to access for disadvantaged minority persons. 
Without going into detail about the Plan, if it is successful, the last vestiges 



of the dual and discriminatory system of eSducation in Ploxida should be 
erased by 1980. Special' recruitment programs have been mounted to in- 
crease the nximber of minority students in predominantly white public 
institutions and to increase the number of white students in predominantly* 
black Florida ASM University. Community colleges and universities have 
installed compensatory education programs which are designed to remedy 
learning disabilities which may exist for such students to enable thetf to » 
'compete in the mainstream of traditional academe. Despite economic aus- 
terity in Florida, the public sector of post-secondary education is 
committed to serving disadvantaged, minority students. ^ >» - > 

While it may he difficult to add rauc^ to the carefully developed 
State Plan, a question is raiseiji^s to whether the Plan goes far enough. . ^ ■ . 
The State Plan primarily is directed at expanding access for minority 
persons who enter college as traditional students, students who move 
directly from high/school to C9llege without a breaK, not the older working 
citizen whose handicaps to ac^ss remain very great. -The oldet minority 
persons may still suffer from the effects of schooling when they were 
younger that was blatantly inferior and discriminatory. What can be done 
fpr older generations, ^who sit in lower level and often unproductive 
j)osit*ons in our work force; those who possess the native abilities to be , 
more productive, if given access to the learning tools of our educational 
institutions? Should there. not be a plan to reach these peopll equal to 

tlfet which has been promulgated to assist the younger generation to meet 

■•■ ■' " ' ' ' ^. ■ ■ ' ■ 

the challenges and demands of living in our society? The barriers to - 

^ • ' . . * * . ■• 

access for oWer minoTity persons are fearfully high. They are the barrios 

of ignorance, alienatisiu^^erty, and all the other psychological and ^ 

sdcial handicaps which are the legacies of segregation and discrimination. 

. / .70 ' ' .• • 



The success in the efffort to reduce the barrier to ratial min- 
orities cannot be estimated in purely numeric terms for progress 

• ' ■ • ' ■• . ' ■ > 

in eradicating injustice can only be measured hy the ejctent to which 

' . ' • - " >^ 

our society becomes more hum^ne^ tolerant and sensitive to the needs of . 

all peop^. While more resources can be directed t;o meeting the needs 

of this group to help them overcome handicapls^ programs must be conducted 

in a steadily improving climate of better humaif relations/ an endeavor ^n 

which many segments of society play a part, but in which education at^all 
• ^ ■ ■ ■ . . • 

levels has a major share 6f responsibility, * 

Florida has a large ndmber and a high percentage of its population!^ 

who are foreign bom, the most evident group is from Cuba and other 

parts of Latin America, There are oyer 450,000 persons in Florida whose 

first language is Spanish. yTh^^® significant numbers of other persons 

1 .1 
in Florida whose first language is not English. It can be psychologi- . 

^ • 

caljy traumatic and damaging to rob «a person of his language by forcing ^ 

him to adopt another. To a degrjiief*^ person's self-concept is .wrapped * 

. ». 

up in his langlt^ge. Thought and cultural jwattems are inextricably 
linked to the tongue we speaks We have m^ny people in our society who 
have been^bom and reared hejjp but because of ^their cultural or ethnic 
background or isolation, speak a patois tfr a non-standard English. 
These persons, as it is the case vjlth many foreign bom, encounter 
^serious problems in our formal s^oolipg systems at all levels^ and have 

linguistic handicaps in functioning productively in our society. 

What is being done in Flor/da to help people w^ have linguistic 
drfferences and handicaps? The University oi^FloYida, Florida- State^ 
University, the University of Miami, Flor>Maf Institute of Technology 




an;]^ Miami-Dade Co^pinity College have English as» a Second Language (fSL) - 



programs to help non^English speakers become conpetent^in English* How- 
ever» these programs are generally small in scale and serve^ fully spon- 
sored foreign students who need a. crash course in English to be able 

to attend classes. These foreign students in all likelihood will 

» • ■ 

live in, Florida only during college and then upon glraduatipn return home. 

^ . ... 

The ESL programs generally are not geared to Florida citizens who are 
often as equally handicapt)ed as foreign students with respect to English 
proficiency, ESL programs in the public universities are self-supporting, 
maintaining themselves on special fees. Although the ESI-, program di- 
rectors may w^sh to serve a /broader clientele, resources are not currently 
adequate to do so. The. primary way universities are meeting the need 
for ESL program^ is 'by training teachers of &iglish as a Second Lan- 
guage to work in the public schools. Although it is veij)i;^ important 
to isupply^the schools with such pL teachers, they will deal basically* 
with the very young. Unfo^^plhately,^e are unable to provide ESL 
programs to foreign speaking adults. ^ 

Although it is important for foreigners to gain competence in 
English, ideally people should be bilingual. Miami and "South Florida 
have become virtually bilingual in Spanish and English. THe city of 
Miami is officially .designated as a bilingual. There are many people 
beginning to accept the idea that our Sp^iiish speaking minority has 
a right to preserve its language and believ^ that the English majority 
should try harder to learn Spanish. Expectedly, bilingual educatiop 
has made strong progress' in the Miami area. The Mi^i pjrfyiic scfiools, 
Miami-Dade Community College and Florida International University 
' are offering many of their courses on a bj.lingual basis.* Non-Spanish 
speaking administratoxs and faculty at Florida Jntemational. have . 
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been taking courses in Spanish since the institution opened in 1972, so 
that they can better relate^to the large numbers of Spanish speaking 
students. Miami -Dade Community Collci^ also offers many of its courses 
in Spanish and assists non -Spanish speaking faculty and administrators 
to learn, the language. Recently Miami-Dade produced a Spanish version 
of its television course Man an& Environment , ♦ 

Although progress has been made to meet needs for bilingual ^duca- 
tfon in Florida, the unmet needs remain staggering. When one considers 
the potentia^ barrier to learning due to the inability to communicate 
in the language of the dominant culture ilf'TsNevident that for many 
I^Spanish speaking Floridians the laniguage barr^r is Extremely high and 
access to knowledge, for those affected, a dim hope, 

H. Access Problems frpm the Institutional Vi^wv 
The commission surveyed all Florida colleges and universities, to 
determine to what extent eaich was engaged i^ educational outreach and 



to inquire what barriers exist to expansion of programs. Much of the 
reported activity has been already mentj(oned in this chapter. During^, 
the past two decades, Florida colleges and universities have enormously 
expanded their outreach activities to hundreds of thousands of citizens they 
did not reach before especially with respect to extending opportunities for 
traditional classroom instructional programs. There is abundant evi- 
dence of willingness to do more, if resourctps are made available, par- 

■ ■■ ' . ■ - 

ticujarly with respect to conductijig research on state problems and in 

offering increased community service. The survey reveals overwhelmingly that 
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the major problem in extending outreach is the lack oi funds. Other 
barriers were mentioned: no time to plan and develop j^rograms, no 
resources to assess, needs, and no personnel to carry out programs*^ 
Some educators reported that certain internal and s4:ate adminis- 
trative proceidures discourage outreach. Some of these institutional 
procedures which discourage outreach may be those which involve ' ^ 
the faculty reward System tfiat determines appointment ^ promotion,, and 
tenure. ' • * • • 

The survey reveals that most institutions have expressed their 
committment to educatignal outreach thrpufeh instructional programs, 
however, many institutions, "^particularly the community collegfes, be- 
lieve they have made substantiaJ contributions in the area of com- 
munity service. The universities believe they are' making significant ' 
contributions through research. The prpate institutions regard them- 
selves ^as less involved in research and community /S^vice and mare 
involved in instruction.- It^is impossible from tM*^survey toyasses^s 
precisely the extent to which needs are beinfj*met^ but the institutions 

claim the>^ are now- active and committed and would be willing to do much 

• * 
more if support were forthcoming. ^ 
• ■ , ■■ ■ ■ 

I. • Problems of Coordination and Iftterinsti'tutional Cooperation 

Florida, like many othec states, has a very wide diversity of 

public and private 'educational institutions, resulting in a complex 

network of educational resources stretching hundreds of miles from 

one end of the state to the other. Problems of coordination and 

cooperation in. a state like Florida are\ to be expected. A lack o£^ 

coordination and cooperation can result in a seribu^wastffe o^' precious 

educational resources through needless duplication of effou^.. Without 

. 74 ■ • ■ .' ■ 



coordination and cooperation, consumers, whether %hey be individual^ or 
business and govemnent organizations, easily become bewildered^ find- 
ings appropriate r^j^purces. and services to meet their needs. Coordination 
- and cooperation m post-secondary e<iuLijion is a major problem which 

j unfortunately has not been solved anywhere in the* country. 

it is the Florida situatitinSwith inspect to coordination and 



cooperation in education? The pictUM is clouded ^yone's particular 
vaafitage pointy To some the plethora, a^d Welter* of institutions, in 
Florida appears.-,^be an unnai>ageable tangle of institutional vested 
interests lotked'ipTOver^endirig territorial battles • To others, 
Flirida is aiibellwether state, having made considerablci progress in 
bringing diverse and often competitive educational institutions toge- 



ther in a productive atmo,sphere of trust • and coopera'tion, Ddubtless, 
the truth lies in between thes^e t^^xtreme perceptions.. 

Florida has a maze of institutions, each with its own character,^ 
governance structures, and clienteles. In many ways Florida is / 
blessed and er^ric^^^d^ having a diversity of institutions providing • 
ieajpers and organizations a wide choice of educational options. There 
is^it^^jjman tendenc4 always to want complexity reduced to the siip)iest^ 
coranon denominator J To make all educational institutions alike may 
> rob individuate of important .educational, cho^ preserve * 

I and enhance hum^ freedom to develop as d^ff^ent individuals. On 

C tite oth^jr hand, if institutiqn^l diversity^is used as a "smokescreen" 
to abuse irtdii^ijiuai leamei: rights to educational access of: if it 
becomes a blind, beVi^d which petty educational or political vested ^, 
interests aggrandize Ijiemselvey, diversity^ must beNtempered by corJ 

^ '■, ' : ■ I '. " , ■-•'■.x- ^ I 
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trol^whiph place limits upon how far institutions majPdi versify. 

Hlorida has attempted to take a. middle course between the poles 
.d^scriped above. It has spurneia t^fhyide^, at least for the time bei^g, 
that a super governing board is needed** to resolve coordination problems. 
The public universities are governed by a single Board of Regents which 
has authority to manage, monitor, control, evalu^t^, and , coordinate the 
operations^ ^^^^ separate uniyersities. jhe Board of Regents^ 

establish^«|Kfa^^ policies^which affect the operations 

of the uiliversities, however, it also attempts to leave most manage- 
ment decisions, insofar as jpossible, at the local level.. The Regents 
allocate funds on a Ixxasp sum basis^ to the institutions aiid hold them 
accountable to use funds in iaccordance with srat^ law and Regents' 
ix licies, .^Academic programs are reviewed and approved by the Re^epts 

in order to avoid needless program duplicatidn and to provide a 

r\ ^ . ^ 

measure of quality control. • C J . 

^The public conununity colleges^are governed by local district 
Boards of Trustees, which have considerable authority to manage the 
operations of the colleges within ^tate Board of^ucation p^olicies 
and resource constraints imposed by the legislature. The' Board of 
■ Hducation has the authority to create policy' for the conununity colleges 
but does not have a similar policy making 'l^^thority over the public 
uhi^rsities. The State Board of Education can only appi^e or dis-^ 
approve polij^s passed by the Board of Regents. Although governance 
structures differ between conmninity colleges and universities, they 

do not in themselves 'necessarily preclude coordination, and cooperation. 

• ^ ^ • ■ • ' / \ 

/ ^ Facilitating coordination 'and .cooperatibn within the communr^ty 

college system and g^tween the university system and th« community 



colleges, is the Division of Community Cql leges in the Department of 

• ■ . », ^ ■■ 

Education. The Division plays a strong role in the development of 
state level educational policies and in allocating resources to the 
conmunity coIlQg.es,. although heavy stress is placed upon< institutional 
participation in/such Cmportant matters. • 

Private colleges, universities, and junior colleges are governed 
by self-pe^etuatii^^oards of Trustees, whdch fiui'^ion as non-profit 
corporate^^tities in the same lejgal relationship as co^^ations for 
profit function. Private institutions are chartered by the 3t^te^ and 
if not accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
they are licensed by the State Board'^of Indet)fendent Colleges, a board 
established three years ago by the Legislature to drive ^o called 
^'diploma mills'*" from the state and legitimatiz^^onest efforts at 
educational innovation and delivery in the private sector. The In- 
dependent Colleges and UiUvers^tiesi(6f^ Florida (ICUF), an oirganization 
of eighteen o/ the privat«^col leges and universities formed a umber 
of year^ago, ^facilitates the sharing of vital iitTormation about 
private higher .educa'^ion in the state and tranliHits to the legislatur^ 
common concerns. Private colleges and universities,- by their corporate^ 
legal status, ar^ separate and autonomous institutions. which cannot 
be directly controlled by the Florida Board of Educatio^ ^r ^the Florida 
Bo^rd of Regents. Coordination and cooperation with the other ^sectors 
of ^education on the part of private institutions is an<ji must be on a 
voluntary basis. 4^ ' 

Increasingly, the Board yf Regents has coordinated the Statte • 
University System's developi^ent with the public community colleges „ 
and the private sector? In the conduct of feasTibilify studies for • 



new institutions or institutional branch campus- operations, the extent 
2f services being provided, in an area by other existi^fig" institutions j 
is alwa^ys evaluated and considered. There iS an agreement that the 



universities will \iot ^fer lower division contirvuih^education pro- 
grams, unless the local conmunity college cannot offer such programs. 
TJ^e is a similar kind of territorial agreemenj| within the State ifniver- 
sity System y>iith respect to the offering of continuing education courses 
outside of designated gd^graphio service regions.. U 

Private institutiorvs, particularly the University of Miami, Flprida^if 
Institute of Technology, and Nova ^ have cooperated with the State 
University System Institute of Oceanography in important, research project^s 
All academirc libraries i-n'plorida share resources on an inter-library 
Iban basis and are expected to. cooperate even more vigorously in the 
'future as the Southeastern. Library Network (SOLINET]^s^s>/ciated with the . 
SoutheVn Regional Education ^oard brings all libraries, ^includt 
public libraries, into computer terminal access to a common cSmputerized 
bifi^liogVaphic data base.^ Florida' s libraries are^lready copperating 
through' SOL INET to builcl the computer network whicfi^^?T^acilitate ^ , 
library aujonjlftion, the sharing of technical processing, the expansion ' 
of inter-library Joans and cooper«ive materials ac<iuisitions . 

In the a'rea of student transfer,*^the^^5t^^ Articulation Agree- . 



• 



men^etween the public universities and the community colleges, has ^ 

accomplished much to reduce the problems students had encountered in 

moving from institution to instillation and from one level to the next. 

• ^ , ■■' ■ , 

Communis college 'graduates with Associate ff Arts degrees normally 

A ^ • . I . ^ h ; . 

move uneiTcumbered into* the upper levels , of ourj^ublic/ universities on > 



1 basis with native lowpr division studerrts mbvlng u;^. Rec 



ent 



an equa 



'enrollment cutbacks, /however, may seriously atffect the-xsmpoth tran^jfer^* 

■>■.■-■■■• ' ^ ; ' V"'"^- ■ • ■ ■ ■•* ■ 

af students from one institution to another, making ^idmission mor^ 
coiq>etitive as available space is reduiyd.: Few states have developed 

as suocess^u^^ mechanism for ameliorating articulation problems as the 

'■ ...** ^ ' 

Statewide Articulation Coordinating Committee, upon which representa- 

, ' , : _ J. . • . . . . ■ J ■■ 

tives from the community colleges, the public universities, -and. the 
Connissionex-of Education's staff serve. • • 

The Florida Post-Secondary Edupati^on Commission (Section 1202 



/ 
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Conraissron) is by^Floridpi Statu^e^signated as the State Planning ; 
Conmissioa for Higher Education. --Ail segments of Florida post-sec-? ^ 
ondary education are represented on this comnission, which is the ^ 
appropriate agency providing continuing evaluation fot aitd recom- 
mendations tjb the Boar^of Education, the Board of Regents, the 
Legislature, and the inlstitutions involved with^respfct to a total v 
coordinated system of (djei^ivery of educational Services ^. It is the 

V ■ ^ . . ^ 

nearest thing in Floii^sJ^^o "an over-arching coordination agei;icy, 

Wha^^e the major problems, then, in, bringing about closer , , 
and mor^Vs^ffectivfe coordination? One difficulty is that many post- 
secondary educational activit^s impact dnd overlap those at the sec-. 

cpdary level of education. » There is no oomparable body to the 1202 

- - 

_Commissipn to f aci li tat e^' codpcxat ion . ; Ttfe Statewide Articulation 



.Coordinatang Coiranitt(^e deals only witM student trans fcjr problfsms 
within ^he public post-secondary* sector and does «ot include «^Dncems 
Which arise out of poor articui^ion-with^he secondary school^ 
| nd t he private institutions.—-^ ^ 

With the tremendous amount of outreach educationai and service 



activity in the state « all levels and among tb^ some seventy post- 



secondary institutions, overlapping efforts at the everyday oper-/ 
ating level is in many respects inevitable., Institutions many tjjnes 
wander* into one another's service territories, hot from* im- , 

perialistic motivations, but usually because thire is no way to 

' ^ i ' • ^ 

know systematically what ptogr^ms institutions are pffering at which 

locatibns. Institutional knowledge of one another^ programs and 

activiticTs is essential to better coordination and effective cooper- 

ation. The consumer has an equally persi^asive heed to know where 

programs exist. Wher^ can consumers go to find up-to-date program 

information? There is noj mechanism functitining at the jjresent time 

that systematically and routinely assesses local, regional, and' state* 

educational service needs, whether they be individual, organization, 

instructional, or research. It is difficul-t to determine where one ^ 

■plunges into the problem. Should the 'attack be at the loca^ level, , 

the regional level, the state level, or on all fronts cd7Vcur:i:fi«tly? 

Many coordination and cooperation problems still exist. Pre- > 

sent 'Structures may or may not be ac^equate to what must be done, 

however, there is willingness, on the part of all conce^rned to assess 

jieeds and t'i^ solutions to problems. 
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'(MAPTEB IV 



THE 'perception OF NEEDS , FOR ACCESS j: 
. DATA COLLECriON AND, jOtALYSIS 



'Jdfsiitust 



Chapter IV is' (xmoerned^ data- QOlteotioti efforts. 

Ainpng^keae were ^survey, of a repf086ntative ecinple of the; adult \ . 
population of Florida^ ihterviewe wit1i organizational leaderis' ^roni 
aoroaa the state regarding ^fferceived.needa for eduifational'outrea^^ 
a 8UT7>ei/ cr^ library eervice needa of ^continuing eduaation^ atudsnta 
. reaearah and other 8eA}iaeej^ and m eit-Senaive 

'the li^terdture on • educational outreach (see Volume III).* 

An dstuhated 2.4 million adults axie aerioualy intex^ated in . . 

:bfginning a poat-aecondary educational pureuit within thd. h^*t , 
two yeare. Hoat of the areas ^df atudy'^deaired by the would4'be'' ' ' 
/leajmera^incl'ud/a eiiboec^^ and couraea which\^qa^^ offered or poul^^^ 
he ofmred by conmmity college a and univeraitiea. The mpai ' . x' , 
freqiJntly cited motivgtiona for engaging in ^slich poat-aecdndary 
learmng purauiib were Ho be better infomed^^' or "ieaming for 
ita own sake." White the iargeat. proportion preferred to atudy \ 
via traditional bl^aaaroom c^roach^a^ a large nteriber favored ^ \y 
methods involving ahhrt conference workahopa (md on-'thevjob' 
training. Only one-third of all would-be-^learhera preferred 
to atudy on a coTLlege campus. Of the ^2/4 Million i^uld-J^e^ 
^ learners^ .^8.^^ percent reported that iney would be unwilling- ; . 
Ito 'travel more than 20- minutes (an^ w<xy}^to learn. On the \ ' 
average^^^ would-^b^-learnera were wilting to commit five to six 
. houra per week ta '^ch atydy and travel^^^ even though their 

average free time aoaildble each week was only eleven to 
, fifteen' hour^,. • Nearly four of ten wpuld-be-leamers 'reported 
\ that they did not desire any pax^idular type of credit for tJjeir \ 

proposed study ^ . IS percent wanted only a" certificate of cample- \ 
r tion^ and 4 f percent wanted credit ioward a license or academic/ 
degree. This latter percentage' is projected to represent nearly \ ,^ 
:l. Z million-w>uld^e-^le^mers. Nearly one-hoS^f^of the. would-be- 
teca^ers were witting to spend more than ory^ year studying their 
specific area of interest. The^ moat fr^qitently died obstacles 
to pari^icipatifin were time /and costs ^ in that order. , However^ 
health problems and "old age" Were the majori barriers for 
nearly, one in four respondent^ an estimated ane-half 
million woul^-be-learners. Appvoosimately one-half of ^the 
respondents felt the cost of continuing education should be 
sharec by some level of government and. the individual.' 
'Necrli two-fifths' of the adult population\of FJ^orida is , ^ 
projected to be interested in discussing'^ tJyj^ir adult education 
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p7mg '■"nth-a tvaiv^^,/^^^^^^^-^^ ~ ^ p.stimated 2.2 million pavRnriR. ^ 

Pne-third of the vesp^cieHts reported' t)xab the higher education 
instiiuti^ms^in the-^sltate had been of, personal benefit to them, 

\Th^- org-ariizational Uaders ' interviews suggesjted that the 
^ educational'^ arid training programs provided for employees vary 
'h)idely from agency to agency. For the moat part^ such progi^s' * 
appear to be provided on a rather '^random^' or "aa needed" basis* * 
^(Cness and industry programs tended' to be geared. 'Reward problem^ 
Vving^ white governmental agencies stressed leadership develop- 
meni. Nearly all leaders reported some degree of cooperation j 
.with Florida's po\t-secondary educational instituti^s,* Again, \ 
this cooperation varied-widely across agencies and ^peared^ for . • 
the -most part, rather informal. Some respondents e^ressed 
(soncern for the educational establishment's ability^ to meet 
their specific 'needs. The leaders cited five f^ategprCes of 
barriers to expanded cooperation'With.post''Secandax*y institutions. 
Thepe wJre: (V time and 'place constraints, /2) economic- constraints, 
(3) coordination and comTunica;bion constraints, (4) "ivory-taoer*' ^ 
constraints, and (5) opgani^ationqlly-im/ique constraints (e.g., 
biMngual education needsh -It appears that, in ^ general,' organic- 
dafions are making only^ modest efforts to provide educational ^ . ' 
guidance and counseling services to employees;' many j however, ^do 
have incentive programs for educational participation (e.g.^ , 
tuition refunds).^ , * *' . 

J/itn regard to orgmizational leafiers' perceptions of research 
cold, other service outreach, the foltoDing highlights were noted: 
(I) leaders strongly stressed the need for a gineater commitment 
to r'crvice by educational institutions and by the state; (2) 
hridcsprrad support was found for earmarking state funds' for 
mission-opient^d research; (3), leaders urged institutions to ^ . 
.develop incehtivc ■ ayid reward systems which would encourage \ 
facultj tQ engage Jnf service ckd applied research activity; 
(^] jprrie coi fusion was noted by lehders with respect to gdining ^ 
entree to the outreach capabilities of post- secondary educational 

•^-institutions; ( S^) consulting services were desired by organizh- ^ 
tional Idad^rs thoXorjh some felt that some, faculties were mo're 
interested in' research grants and others were not sufficiently 
experienced in dfalifig with applied problems -in their disciplines ; 
(6) a frequently mentioned area of need was that of an improved 
"' data bc^se especially developed for the State of Florida; and 

J 7) leaders made a plea for post-secondary inHitul^ions to . 
develop improved procedures and channels for communicating" 
with organisations and with the public, . . - 

The continuing education student and faculty library services ' 
study had as-its objective to determine to what extent continuing 
education students ^and faculty in credit courses utilize library 
resources, where they obtain such resources, and. how they rate, 

' 100 , ' ■ 
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students J a one^in^ten random 
Qontiniiing education courses 



the se\^ices provided by \the libraries. 148 fQ.culty and 40? 



sample of all enrolled in SUS 
the fall 19?S tem^ corrpleted 



\ courses yl i 

the questionnaires. "^The gia^iy yielded certain democrraphic data 
about the continuing education students'^ revealtng that the 
typical student is' a female ^ thirty-five years otd^ employed 
full-Himej hqs^ conpleped at least a Bachelor ^s degree^ and is 
* enrolted for^degree cre.dii in ^ Education course being offered 
at least twenty five miles frorh the main ' carcpus. The surveys 
reveaie^ that while no' critical\ pvobtems appear to exist for 
this ,cLi^tele in gaining access to libraries and services ^ 
better\ coordination among and between university ^ ccmrunity 
college y and ^jxublic libraries is needed. Other off-cofftpua 
cli^teZes need to be studied to determine the extent of thpir 
needs. \ The study revealed that students an5 faculty perceive • 
that/ the quality of courses is not. diminished because .they ^ 
are offered off -campus and if. they are different^ differl^hces ' 
are not ' attributable to library service. , Mpst importantly 
the survey indicated that if sti4dents used libraries heavily y 
they rated^^seiw^ce^ highly^ and fw^ appeared to use library 
materials ' beyond those required in the course ^ which has important 
\^ implications for a society, which has becCme -increasingly dependent 
upon mass rfiedia for the^ transmission of knowledge and ideas. 

The chapter ends- with a summary of instructional outreach and 
research and other services ^'literature and a brief section \ 
• summarizing several national studies of post-secondary adult ' * 
education, . ^ . ^ . 
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CHAPTER IV 

\ 



TOE PERCEPTION OF NEEDS FOR A( ^CE SS; DATA^QOLLEfcTlON AND ANALYSIS 



*A» INTRODUCTION ' / / * 
In the preceding bhapter, the expansion of educational outreach by 
Florida's post -secondary educational institutions was documented* Here 
our attention turns to the currently perceived n^eeds of the state's adult 
citizens ancf organizations. This chapter summarizes the findings of th< 
five major data col^iection enterprises specifically conducted .for the 
Commission on Educational Outreacli and Servite: . (1) a state-w|.d6 adult * 
population survey, (2) organizational leadei^ship interviews regarding / 

instructional outreadh, (3) organizational leadership interviews cohceminc 

' \ / • ^ 

research and other knowledge-b^sed services,; (4) a survey of library ser- ^ ^ 

1/ • ■ " ■ . 

vices for continuing ;educat ion, and (S) a survey of literature of educa- 

• ■ 2 \ ' ■ . ; ■ 

tional outreach. In\each interviewing program, emphasis was placed upoi>. 
the interest in non-traditional means /^of ins||tTuction, research, and other 
services outreach* / ! ; ' ^ ^ 

■ ' ' ' • i ■ I 

_ y B. THE POPULATIW SURVEY • ^ 

During late summer 1975, a representatilve cross -section sample of 
adults living in Florida residences was seliected. The multi-stage sample 
design provided for a random selection of adults in each of the state's 



Details about the exact sanqpling procedure for these .three surveys 
are presented in Volume II of* the Commission's Report^ as are the intejrview 
schedules and other related materials. ^ 

^TJie complete review of literature is provided i^s Volume 'III of the 
Commission's R^ort. * 



11 largest counties and 10 additional counties, takm to re{)resent the 
balance of Florida* s population. Data collection was accomplished 

' " ' — I . : ^ . 

• pi/imaTily through telephone interviews, with sonie household interviews 

where necessary. The" interviews werl^ conducted during October, November, 

« and December of 1975. Forty-two percent (42.4%) of the adults interviewed 

w replied that they were seriously interested In learning some skill or 
> ^ . ' i , , ■ * . *i ' ■ 

jrtudying SQine topic and would like to begin their Study withip the next 

two years* Given ^hat ther^ are approximately 5.8 miflion adults in the 

' state (17 years or older), this' suggests an optimum demand for ^dult ' 

learning activities upward af 2.4 million persons. 

^ ■ ' ■ * . ^ 

Preferred Area of Study. 

«\ ' ' ' ' ' • . ^ • ' 

ential learners" were asked tp indicate. what area (subject, 

; topic, sK^ll, etc.) they we/e most interested in pursuing. The mo^t 

frequently mentioned areas of learning CVfi"t choice'*) were courses that 

'are presently dffered at colleges and universities and are best i4entified 

as disciplines. Twenty-two percent of these respondents listed such 

inte^r^sts as biology, creative writing, fine arts, mathematics, chemistry, 

social sciences, etc. Courses, or studies more clearlj^ linked to an 

occupation or profession such as fashion design, cosmetology, medical 

technology, nursing, journalism; law, l5tc. accounted for 16 percent of the 

first choice responses. The above distinct ion, is ^quito an arbitrary one; 

^ taken together these two categories of learning comprise 38 percent of 

_ ... . ^ . 

the potential learners' ' first choice study. .Put differently, upward of 
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^caut ion should be exercised ^in making projections. If is possible 
that respondents were biased toward those ijitereste^ in continuing education 
and, more importantly, intention^ do not always translate into actual 
behavior. However, these population estimates give a better sens© of.the 
scale of the enterprise we ^re discussing. • 
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sop, 000 'adults ^are interested in these aireas of learning i^ich are currently 
and traditionally offered At many of pur colleges and universities. 

nent accounted for 14 percent of first choice responses Or roughly 330,000 

potential adult learners. The first preference of 10.6 percent of the 

• . . . * 

respondents were educational- training in technical -vocational areas like 

industrial tra^e^skills (weldiAg, carpentry,, etc.), television repair,^ 

drafting; etc. - • 

^ Learning intex'ests fairly frequently mentioned included studying home 

• ■ ■ * 

and family life; (child development, parenthood classes, etc.), developing 

hbbbies and leisure time pursuits' (crdfts, gardening, sports), and , 
•'personal development" with .interests ranging across a broad spectrum 
from financial investment to the occult. This suggests that the first 
preference of one in ifbur potential learners (approximately 600,000) is* 
a leisure time activitiy, which, for the most part, is not related to 
current or potential 'occupation. ' 

Int'erestingly, -3.5 percent of the respondents mentioned reading, 
writing, and math skills. Whereas this is a comparatively small propor- 
tion, when projected as' a population estimate, it suggests that there are 
upwards of 80,000 adults who recognize their inabilities in these (basic 
areajs. A matter of- concern i§'that only four individuals gave a first 
preference as public' affairs (citizenship, conservation, cpmmunity pro- 
blems, consumer education, current events), and i.t is the second choice 
area of study for only two persons. 



J ^It should be made clear that respondents were instructed not to list 
subject? that they had already taken or were taking as full-time students.' 
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Motivation for Wanting to Learn 

■" • • • 

The^ most, important reason by wanting to leam is that people 

^want to be better iAformed, to leam for its own sjike (39.1 percent); 
* the next most important reason for wanting to leam is to acquire a dif- 
ferent job (14 percent); and a third significant reason. for wanting to 
leam o gain additional sKills to advance witSiin their present job 
(11.2- percent) . The^reasons: stated by the xemiaining one-third of the 
respondents .aifiujso varied that they are difficult to siimnari^ze, they 
range front being a better spouse to in5)roving one *s spiritual. well being. 
One might conclude that the learning activities in which^ people say they 
*'are willing to invest represent decidedly "selfish"*' interests, oriented 
f to some form ojf self improvement, be it 'financial orr other. This could 
be anticipated by the victual lack of interest in public or community 
affairs yientioried above. ' 



Preferred MetlK>d of Study - 
Potential learners were asked to indicate, from a considerable variety 
means, what method of learning they would prefer for their area of 
study. Most preferred is the conventional classroom lecture .method, . 

followed by a preference for some' type of short term conference (workshop) 

\ ■ * ■ . ■ ■ 

--19. 5 percent and on-the-job training (17.1- percent). Few people claim 
to be interested in learning within discussion 'groups or pn action pro- 
jects, 5.2 and 5.3 percent, respectively. Again we should remember the 
approximate numbers of potential learners w^ are estimating. For example, 
the above suggest that as many as 290,000 adults may seriously consider 
studying a skill pr subject on their own Without any formal classes. 
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Preferred Locatipn of Learning Activity 
Closely related to >hQw people choose to learn is the question of 
where they would pre£er to do so. In order of th^ir preferences, the 
respondents wished to learn at the following locatj^^ni: a college or 
university campus 36.2 percent; a local high or elementary school 
17.6 percent; on-the-job 17.3 percent; at a community center 13'.0 



s 



percent; and at home [ll.l percent. Why do people wish to study at the 
locations given? -.More-t^an two of five respondents said "convenrience*' is 
the most important reason. The remaining reasons were varied. Interest- 
ingly, tew pofcple mentioned the quality or prestige of the school or 
*co.llege and not orfe person mentioned the cost! 

Travel Time Constraints 



It is one matter to profess an interest in learning something and 



stillanother to devote a sufficient amoidit of time to actually acquir^, 
that kbowl_e(Jge or skill. Potentia l lea m ers/ were asked how much time 
(one-way travel time) they were wiljing to spend traveling ^o learn their 
first choice subject. * The average resp^^se was between 25 and 30 minutes. 
Twenty minutes was 'a maximum length of time for 41 percent of the respon- 
dents, and 78.3 percent ' said, they would be unwilling to travel n^ore than 
30 minutes in each direction. One respondent in four would be unwilling 

,to spend more^than 15 minutes. 

. How many hours a week did these adults wish to devote to their study. 

-^(including travel)? The average person 'said between five and six hours. 
Fewer than one-thii^ were willing to spend as many as ten hours a week, 
and neai^ j)n,e in four (23.1 percent) was unwillirtjg to spend more than 

three hours a week learning their -first choice subject or skilT. 

/ . • , • • • 
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A coiii[>irison of wbuldc-be leameTS alhd furrent students iiklicates .that 
*" ' • ' ■ ■ . '*<K ^ ^ *■ _ 

actual learners spen4 considerably diesis travel time than poterrtia) learners' 

/ indicateii thffy /would invest; 91 .7 percent' spend fewer than 30 minutes in 

one-way travel; tiipeji Hove ver, the responses pf current lear|n6rs regarding ^ 

how many hours a w^ek tjiey' act^ially study are- similar to the estijnatcf^ 

. " ■ ^ ' . ' . . 

that the potential learners stated they would iitvest. Finally^ all respond- 
•ents were'asl^edsto estimate the .niiniber. of hoUrs bf '^free time'* they felt; 
> \they had during aii aveTagerwepki^ ^Th? overall average is bet weep 11 and 15 

.•V . , • ■ > ■ . •■ .'■*•» . " ' * • ■ 

*^ hours, andOfiearly 32 j^ercent' replied that they have over/20 hours of free 
* time per weiek. - These ''free time" es^timates eieeed considerably both the*^ ' 

. • ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■- . ^- \ / . V ' ■ \. / 

amount of time adults claim tjpgy would he willing to invest in fontinuing 
education and the amount of time current students state' that they. actuchJly " 

■ ■ - ■■. ■ • ^ .:• ■\ ^ , ■ V ■ 

do spend. . » . ' ^ ■ 



4 * Desire" for Degree or CertjLfication :: . ^ . 

Nearly forty percent (38.4 percen^) of thei respondents diiS not "want 
credit oft any Vind. Extrapolating 4gain, this translates to approximately 
900,*000 adults in Florida,.who wish to participati? in a post -secondary 
learning pragram but who profess np current interest in credentialing.* 
Another 15 percent would like to recCTve a cerfificate of completion in 
recognition for their learnings Tbe remaining respondents wish to work 
toward sonie type of credential and, whereas«this represents somewhat 
less than one-half the wpuid-be learners (47 percent), it suggests upwa^ 
of i.l million adults may serious 1/ wish to pursue post-secondary educa- 
tion for such purposes':^ Of the§e individuals who express interest in ^ - 
credentials other than* the certificate, nearly a third wish to ean> a 
professional license, approximately a fourth wisK^to complete a four-year 
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undergraduate de|ree ax\d some 15 to 20 percent would like to complete ^ 
two-year (associate) degree. ^Comparatively feW respondents ^.7 percgn^t) 
s^id they -wbulii/liVe to work toward ^a ,h,igh school diploma. 



:o work towi 
asKed to ii 



Respondents were^.asked to indicate what degree or certificate, if * 
any, they would like to earn in the nex;t five to ten years, assuming that 
they had the opptortunitj^. Three out of five- adults (61.5 percent) .responded 
ynone..^ The remainder of the respondents would "ideally" ^like to receive 
the following credentials, in order of frequency of mention; four-year 
tmdergraduate c^^gree 12.2 percent; a certificate cH|it license --7.6 
percent; masters degree 6.4 percent; a high school diploma -- 3.9 

■ . . 

percent; a two-yeat {associate) degree -- 3.6 percent; a^ doctoral degree — 
3.1 percent. This implies that to the extent that adult^cojuld overcome 
barriers tb furthef. education and realize their wishes, there might be 
upward df 1.9 million pursuing degrees or certificates. -This figure is^ 
of course, ov^r inflated, it does not,- for example, address the Qapat)ility 
of people to'attain that which they would li^e to achieve. No matter how 
crude an estimate, however, it does give some, notion of the scopeof an 

, > . • . ■ ■ ■ ' " . * ■ ■ ■ 

educatipnal system that would meet the needs of people in accord with^the - 
credo and principles presented in Chapter I. ^ 

f Long-Term Time jCommitment 

"The Mata suggests that potential learners have a comparatively long- 
term coiranifment in mind. When asked how long they were willing to /devote 
to studying. their first choice subject, nearly onfe-half «f the respondents 
replied at/ least one year. An additional one in four (26.5 percent) .s'aid 
that they ^ould Ije willing to study for as long. as it was necessary (to . 
become- competent , to' finish, etc/). * The apparent lQng-tenn%commitment 



to continuing education would appear to have validity given the time most 
respondents were willing or able to devote to learning activities. 

V ' " Obstacles to Participation . , ^ . T 

. The foregoing iiscu6sion provides 3 > brief sketch of the perceived 
needs (or. interests) of potential adult learners. There ate, of course, 




mi^iy^^th^ that pr went themselves* as obstacles to beginning or continuing 

adull; ^earning programs. All respondents were as^ed what they perceived to 

be the most difficult obstacle to furthering their el[ucation. Clearly the 

•. perception that there, is too little' time is the*'most frequently mentioned. 

.Twenty* percent (19.7 percent) claim that there simp^ly is not enough ^ime. 

- However; andther 15.2 percent and 9.6 percent claim that their home and 

■- J ■ ■ ■ , • • ■ . 

.>job responsibilities, respectively, woiild keep them from engaging *in 

" ■ ■■• ' * • ' r^" ' v - • , 

f further learning. Therefore, 45 percent of the adiQts s^urveyed view the >• 

• ' ' • ' . '.'■„ ■■ ^ 

' fack of available ttme as the n^jor'^factor thAt keeps ?kem from partici- 

pelting in additional studies. Surprisingly, only 14 percent feport the 
■ expense \)f Icclming as the chief obstacle; and only three percent claim . 
transportation difficulties as being qf paranjount importance. (Again, 
however, if this three percent is trans latedr into a population estimate, 
it suggests that as m^ny as 17P,000 adults who would otherwise partici- 
pate- in adult leaYning perceive this irq be impossible due to inaccessible 
' transportation.) Old age (11.6 percent) and health problems (10.9 .percent) 
' combine 'to account for the mOst impot^lnt obstacle for nearly one in every 
four respondents. These respondents are, as would be expected, dispropqr* 
tionately older citizens- • . ' 

' ^ / Responsibility for Educational Expense 

' • * ■ * * 

Adults in the survey were asked who they felt ought to finance continuing 
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adult education. JVhereas comparatively few adults 4re tn the position of 

' ' ^ • ' . - . 

being able to vinderstand fully hpw education is^^finartcea, nonetheless, the 
responses are .attitudinal ly interesting. Thirty-six percent felt 'that the 
.individual should bear the total expense. Pojrty-seven percent felt that 
the cost should be shared by the individual and^ianother party, and 14.4 
percent said ^{lat such learning programs should be free-of -charge to 
interested adults. Those who responded "share" 6r "free". were asked 
• wjjat iijstitution or agency they fel thought to share or assume the cqst 
Qf 'these kinds of learning programs. Nearly 90 percent felt th^t some 
level of. government should contribute, to the (Co;5t of adu).t education — 
44.3 percent said state, 34.5* percent said fedeVal, and 10.0 percent said 
local. Almost six percent of the respondents suggested that the education 
institutions, themselves, should assume the costsi Very few people thought 
family and philanthropy are appropriate sources of revenue. 

/ ■ . ■, ' 

Desire for Professional Counselling and Program Planning 

Thirty-eight percent (38.1%) of the respondents an»«<(yred "yes" to the 
, ■* *" * 

question: "If it were available, would you like to take the opportunity to 

discuss with a trained professional your educational plans, learn more about 

your learming abilities, -and explore what educational programs exist that 

might. be interesting and beneficial?" In keeping with our estimates above, 

this suggest*;^ that there may be as many^^as 2.2 million people in the state 

who would be willing and interested in talking to an adult education counselor. 

Benefits of Higher Education 
Interviewees were asked the following question: "Thinking for -a moment 



number of rospondepts answered that who paid should depend upon the 
f^ntincial resources of the learner. 
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about your own life/ have there been one or more occasions when the higher 
education schools (colleges, universities) Of Florida have been beneficial 
to you?" One-third of the resplondents replied, "yes". This ;means that 
possibly as many as 1.9 million FlQi?ida res^idents perceive that they 

have personally benefitted from the colleges and universities, irt some ^ 

• •• ■ ■ ■ 

way* . ' 

< • * ' ^ ■ . # ■ 

Slightly more* than one in five respondents (21.4 percent) reported 

that they had studied or were studying soihe subject or skill (excluding 

studies taken as full-time students) in some prograrnroatic fashion "Sj^ring 

the past year. This gives' us a rough estimate of 1.2 million current 

adult learners. (Thi^ includes some full-time s>tudents who are studying 

in addition to their college course work. ) The interesting point of com- 

par^son here is with the potential leamejrs discussed above. General^ 

the potential students* responses to what they would like to study, where, 

how, and why; are very similar to the rejlies current students give regard- 

■ ■ i. ■ . * 

ing the studies ^n which they are actually engaged. Some of the differencres 



between' the two groups include: current 
likely to study business and les^ likely 

couTi^es than potential learners ' interesjts would indicate"; whereas the 
preferences of the potential learners ralnk the same as the cut-rent students 
in terms of method of instruction, currcmt learners are receiving instruction 



or part-time students seem more 
to enroll in vocational -technical 



frequently than preferences would 
y^ess likely to study on campus;' 



via conventional class lecture far more 
suggest: part-|fime learners were slight!) 
and at home., and more likely to study oti-the-job than one would have pre- 
dicted from potential loamers' responses; the first fiftason for studying . 
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comparison of the two profiles is given in tabular form in Volume II. 
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for part-time Students was considerabl)^\iore related to empldyment than 
the 'intentions of* potential learners wouJlV suggest; in ^act, a third of 
the current students say they are studyinglto^ new job, advance on 
their current job, or meet the' requirement^ of thetr. present job.^ This 
would suggest that there mayybe upward of 3.80,000 students erjrg^ged in ' 
some type of systematic, job-related aduLt education at any time. 

™ ..,„ „ ,.„.,\„ 

In Addition- to individual citizens, Florida's post-secondary insti- 
tutions serve and are linked in various ways to a l^rge number of private 
and public organizations. These organizations are. libt ^ly important 
clientele' for the instructional services provided, but\many of these insti- 

■ ■ ■ \ :■ ^ 

tiitions offer some kind oT continuing education themselves. The Task Force 



on Educational Services^ therefore, concjjuct^d^intei^iews with prominent , 



spokespeprsons in various state agencies, local £lnd state government., 
business and industry, and other associations who employ large\uiribers 

of adults. Particular attention was given to the perception of tKese . 

" ' \ 

individuals regarding the kinds of outreach Tfcnstruction they felt w^s 

\ ' 

needed and woyld increasingly be needed in the immediate future. The fol- 
lowing summary of findings^'is primarily based upon 24 interviews; eight 
additional interviews arrived too late to be fully incorporated in the 
analysis , but some of the Insights' and views of those leaders are included 
wherever possible. 

Size of Employee Training Programs 
Three out of four of the respondents 'indicated that their organization 
had some type of employee training program. On closer examinatioji^^it wa6 

112 
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i5>pareivt/that "program" meant different things to different respondents . 

of to their organizations. It was often particularly difficult to .assess j 

the scope or format of these pro^k^s. When figures were provided, the r 

range of reported expenditures was from' $5,000 to $250,000 per year. The r | 

.' • ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 4p 

number of employees enrcflied averaged between 125 to 300, with a range fro(m m 

... . ^^t^ 

II- 

t 



12 to 20,000. * . . I lli- 



:^ Purpos^ of Training Programs 
The description of the available training programs varied considerabIy.||| 
In terms of the consent "of the training, it appH^ ^ that businesses seem 
to be most cdpcemed with either the technical co]i|)et^cies 6f employees 



>em j V 

les ■ • ^r' 



or their probl^wasolving capiibiliti*^. they tend to have specific trai.ilinR|^ 



programs f bravery specific needs. Governmental and associationai: programs,^ 



on the other hand, are much more likely to conduct or sponsor Education 



that might be described as "leadership development" or "interactional ' . ^| 
training." , , - 




Coopera^dn Wilh Educational Institutions ' '[n 

The instructional outreacl^ interviews suggested that fewer orgiuilz 
than one might have expected have viable inrhouse instructional programs. > 
These organizations mely rather heavily upon outside agents' to .provide key^jil 
elements in the organization's overall educational program. ^ " 

All but two respondent^ indicated that their organizirtion was ^t least V' 
mifrtmally cooperating with some community college or university at the 

present time. Just as iJroxitoity Appeared to be important to students, so * 

^ • .. v I 

^t appears to bis important to the instrtfctional clientele as.well, ^ Most 

institutions dealt with both the university and community college in ^ 

■ , ■ ■ , ; / 

their own geographical area of the state. The courses and programs varie^l ^ 



widely from organiratiqn to organization and were very much dependent upon 
each organization 'syui^ique needs. Most leaders indicated satisfaction with 

these liaisons, but ^herQ was a'tqne of reserve in their replies. These 

. /•• ■ ^ . ^ 

(often unspecified) reservatitms usually seemed 'connected with the respon- 

■ / ■ ■ ■ . •♦• ■ 



dent's perception of the ability of the educational institution to deal 

^ • ■ ■ . • 

specifically wtih^ the needs of the particular organization' and its employees 
* . ,/ : ■ .' • ■ . . u ■ 

The Task Fprce on Educational Services was particularly interested in 

. ■ ■ ' . ) ; . . • 

the extei\t to which organizations viewed universities and colleges- as imjior- 
tant providers arid potential pj'oviders of continuing employee education. . 
The respondents were asked what thfiy- felt were (would be) major incentives 
for establishing qlose working relationships with educational institutions. 
The respondents' discussion indicated that most felt that there were incen- 
tives and these w^re readily separated into two types:, incentives , for the 
organization and incentives for the enployeeS as individuals. .(The latter 
incentives are^ disicussed in the Section'* on page 85,) With r^^rd to the , 
'former, the respondents indicated' that successful working arrangements 
would serve' to keep- their .oManizatxons current in a rapidly changing 
society and that thie management-skills of the orgilizatioa within such 
a' context could b^ sharpened. Many yespondents also mentioned the desire 
to .bring into their org^anization consultants from universities as advisors 
on tecHnical, s^ientific^, financial, and management problems. ^ - 

,\ , • • Impediments to Cooperative Programs 

Respondents also cussed m^'jor iiq>ediments to establishing^ working 
relationships with colleges and universities. There was np lack of response 
to this item.' Discussion of impediments can.be related to five categories. 




One of these dealt vrith time and place constraints , Employers saw tlie 

- . ■ • • • • • ' ■ ' , 

university and college schedule of classes and their academic calendars as 
preventing many employees fr6in attending. Other respondents mentioned 
the Changing or unusual work schedules which their organizations in^osed 
upoh employees. Some employers felt that local colleges and universities 
were inaccessible due to poor transportation facilities which aff©cte<J a 
number of workers. Others ai;iticipated enTOllment ceilings and reductions 
as being particularly disadvantageous to the part-time adult learner in 
the immediate future. , , 

•»,.'• . . > . 

Perceived economic constraints was another category of respons!^^ 

• — ■ — ' \ * . 

' Several respondents mentioned cutbacks in th^state education budget, or a 
budget that failed to grow in terms of constant dollars thus resulting in 
the limitation of programs and especially non-credit programs which were 
beneficial to employees. Others questioned whether the organization Could 
continue to afford instructional services if costs continued to rise. Two 
respohdents foresaw that tuition was likely to becong so costly as to make 

' ' ' / X ' ' - ' \ 

it neci^ft^ary to conduct ej^clusively "in-house" training -or do without. 
4 ^ Many, respondentis saw a definite nieed for improved coordinati on aii^ 

communication between their organizations and the colleges and universities 

• ^- * " ,. i " \ - 

. also between the. several educational institutions themselvej5\ The ^erm 

'^in flexibility'* was used by several to describe college and university 

Requirements, 'schedules, prerequisites , etc. Many pointed to the facT 

that those relevant prdgrams for employees were unknown to their employees 

Mid that this could be easily and inexpensively remedied. 

% A fourth and'fairly frequently perceived^mpedimerit to a successful\ 

-working relationship Was essentially the "ivory. tower" . constraint . ,, 

- : loo' 



Universities, particularly, and conmiun:^'ty colleges are not in the "real 
world." More specifically, ipahy or n\o^t of their courses have little 
relevance to th^ respondents' organiz^atjion and it^ problems, and educational 
institutions seem to be doing little plan more effectively to ieal wit^h 
these problems., * * ' i:.' ' 

Fii^lly, other impediments could be best characterized a,s unique 
constraints to specific organizations. Examples of this kind of difficulty 
are the inaccessibility of bilingual instructors and the high mobility 

* . » A 

patterns of military personnel which severely liamper effective. Jiaisons 
with colleges and universities. 

V 

• ^ ; Desired Curriculum . 

All respondents were asked to make suggestions regarding the ccfntent 
of adult education programs that, they felt would be of most importance and - 
benefit to their einployees. The maj^or suggestion was cljearly that courses 
and programs should ^be made more relevant and that more courses and programs 
should be specifically related to job experiences. Re spondents* frequently ♦ 
said' that education was overly abstract and of insufficient practical 
importance. A desire, was stated for additional technical, licensure, and 
skill-nTaintenance "short-courses" which would help employees keep abreast 
cff their fields. Several respondents requested additional courses in 
management, ^^.different ^view was expressed by associationa} leaders who • ^ 
expressed interest in courses about communication skills, humafi. relations, 
and life enrichment*. Th^se aje fhe kinds ()f courses business and government 
interviewees/often felt were too abuhdant*and nof very useful. 



• . - • ■ ^ • 

V Guidance Programs and Adult Education EnT'ollment 

. \ ^ . . 

The respondents were . asked whether^ their organizations provided gui- 
dance and/or placement for those of their ^ployees who might, wish to. 
further- their educatipn. A majority ^responded they did give such guidance, # 
but close analysis of the responses) reVeals that most "counse^jj^ *aijd 
placement" consists merely of encouraging employees to get as much .educa- « 
tipn as possible. ' Agencies and organizations tl^at provide counselling • 

^ servibe usually locate at in the personnel departments. Only two organi- 

.. ' " ' . . ' . ^ ■ ■ 

zations seemed to take active steps to counsel and place their employees. » 

Few organizations stated what percentage of their ^ployees were currently 

• ' • ■ . • 

enrolled in adult education classes; those who did not had the impression 

' ■ \ ■ • . 

that a substantial number of their employees were enrolled. 

Incentives' for Employee Part ifcjLp^t ion 
bu ring the interviews, respondents were asked what kinds of incentives 
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they provided ^or -employees to continue their education; Approximaifely 
two-thirds offer financial incwrt|^\res. It ranges from one-ha'lf of the 
, tuitipi^jto full-tuition and expenses. The conditions under which.' these 
inc.en*tives were offered varied too. The three conditions most frequently 

given ara: reimbursement on successful completion of the instructional 

* . ' ' 

program; incentives were available only for approved courses and programs; 

and incehtives'^were available only-for training that is demohstrably rele- 
vant to ther employee's job. ' , \ ^ 

Fewer than half of the respondents replied about non-finaiM;;^l incen- 
tives. Those who did usually said completing training programs orjt akin g 
courseis was often linked to promotion and increases in pay. The only other 
reply, but hardjy a nOn.-financial incentive, dea^lt with professional 
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incentives like obtaining a license or certificate,. 

■ ' . ■ * • 

• Organizational leaders^ reported the same personal incentives that were 

reported in a state-wide survey of adults. They believed eoiployees would 

* ■ ■ ^ ' * " • 

find universities and colleges most helpful in upgrading their skills and 

kn^wledge and that enhancement could be translated into a better jobv^ 

fusually within the organization) ot^ a certificate or license. *They also 

mentioned the benefits of learning for i^ cwn sake and as a leisure time 

iactivity without 'regard to the job relatedness of the content. 

Barriers to Participatrion in Organizational Programs . 
Organization leaders were asked to state what barriers might prevent 
their employees from enrolling in training programs and related adult • V * 
education classes. The most common responses dealt with work schedule/time 
constraints and the lack of , or location of, proper courses, Othei* responses 
fi.xe<i responsibility /:0r the problem oh the employee; usually, he is simply; 
not interested in further education, 

♦ D, RESEARCH AND OTHER SERVICE OUTREACH NEEDS AS PERCEIVED BY 

ORGANIZATIONAL LpADERS* 

Introduction 

. To assess the needs fos research and other knowledge -based services 
' ■ ' ■ . . .-^ ^ 

. ' ». ■ 

that might be provided by universities and colleges, the. Task Force on 

Research and Other Services directed its staff to conduct Interviews with 

prominent officials and officers in various state agencies) local government 

imits and regional planning councils, business Orglmizatiohs, and civic 

and professional organizations. Intensive interviews were conducted with 
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representatives'^f nineteen organizations and agencies in August, 1975, 
The interviewis revealed much consistency and agreement about the perceived 
needs of the state and suggestions about how to meet them. All interviewees 
agreed that $he potential benefits of an increased commitment to outreach 
service by the universities ami colleges were very large and that an increased 
commitment should be. made. Most interviewees fe^t that hjgher education in 
Florida^ lags behind tHat of other states tin making such a commitment. Almost 
.all intel:viewees believed Florida faculty were highly competent, and they 
were optimistic about the level of , performance that could be expected of 
faculty in addressing the staters prob^lems. ^ 

* ' Need for a Commitment to Service by Educational Institutions * 

Many of those interviewed felt hi^er education should make a major 
and well -publicized commitment to service in order to meet the needs of 
FloridiaAs. The interviewees believe higfier education is making a substan- 
tiai contribution to Florida through instruction, research, and service. 
However, they believe the contributioh could be significantly increased if 
higher education would, a^ong with its other activities, deliberately 
attempt -to render direct services in considerable quantity. Such a commit- 
ment must be made by top administrators and by the individual faculty and 
staff members. This call for a major and visible commitment ii based on 
two beliefs'^: the state could benefit greatly from increased outreach 
services from higher" education and that outreach can occur only if there is 
a sierious and major commitment. 

One city manager emphasized 'There is a great, great need for -this type 
■ . • ■ * 
of thing," Several representatives of business felt they and their staffs 
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need periodic consulti^tion from higher education to assure their pro- 

fessional development and that state and local agencies need similar 

technical ^sistance. They stressed that this would be good use of tax ^ 

money. A representative of the^heiilth industry' feit that highei> educators ^ 

have-not been sufficiently involved in industry in the past, and they a;^e 

- greatly needed now to assist with bejClth planning, managemenf , and admin- 

istrative development*. A representative'^f banking and finance said this - - 

industry will have a greater demand for major university services in the 

coming decade . . 

Many of the inter>uewees felt that increased servicing of the needs 

of Florida will i\ot be brought about merely by new pledges of cpoperation 

^ and additional policy statelbents. A firm and open commitment to service 
. , • , • . * ■ . ■ . ■ ' V " 

is required. It must involve Virtually all members of the academic community 

because it w^ll require establishing new institutional arrangements, incen- 

• . ■ • ' t 

tive^ystems, and other institutional changes^ In aSldition to re*ceiving 
support from t|>e academic community, it roust also h^ve strong support f;rom 
state government*-- the Legislature^ Cabinet, Board'* of Regents; and Depart- 
ment of Education. Some, claim the /initiative in developing the commitment 
to service rests with state 'government. 

.No interviewee^ suggested o^ implied that the universities and colleges 
^should discard or reduce their traditional-, on?-campus activities (in 'fact, 
several positively stated the'^impqrtance of maintaining aivd improving the 
traditional activities). But many said attitudes must change so that 
service will attain parity wi.th instruction and research. Consider these 
comments which were^made during the- interviews: * 
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"Need to recognize the service role of faculty as well as 
their need to publish." / , 

"Need ^more emphasis on applied, operational research 
VKow to apply and use existing Ijasic research." . * ' . ; - 

«• ■'..•<. , ■ 

"Need rewards and incentives for faculty engaged^in serVic^ 
Ui addition to rewards for research and teaching." *■ ' \ 

Uni;/ersities currently behavfe as if they hiive no time 
for public service." 

"The attitude of universities (towardJI^^r^yh) is impor- * 
tant. The Institute for Food and Agr|cultur\l Sciences, fir| 
exan^e, has a good service attitude. We should have mor^R 
such an, attitude in the rest of the system." 

; "If a program is to be directed at serving state •agenci-es, 
then serving the state must be an honoted function on a level:. 
with\feaching, graduate programs, and^ research." 

Many <i^)jthe differences' between universities nationally in 
terms of business' reliance on them ".. .arise as much from atti- 
tudj5 and commitment to outreach sfervices asfo differences in 
talent and capdbilit^e? of faculty." 

"Credibility is the key. Credibility is built with time 
.and performance, not with degrees and* publication." * ' ^ 

"Faculty and mj^versities must i«ke*the ^Initiative in 
developing a service relationship with business and industry." 

' "The expertise potential is simply not well known." 

. - <v • 

"Universities need to improve their image (and the attitudes 
of some universities) and get o\t knowledge of what is there." 

In summary, those interviewed felt that increased seTvi<^ outreach by 
Florida's post-seQondary institutions could tfring significant benefits to. 
the people of^ Florida and to the institutions themselves and that more 
service outl^ach should be undertaken and expanded. Therf was some feeling 

that Florida higher education, at all level s^ has lagged behind other states 

' ■ ' . . *' ' ' ■ . 

in developing a service role; there was, however, an apprepiatioh of a 
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good service attitude on the/t>^rt of community colleges. ■ Representatives 
of state agencies, local governments, and business and indi^try indifatel^ 
a willingness ;to pay fronr their budget for good university outreach services 

They also expressed' support for the us^ of tax^ revenue for outreach and 

. ■ ■ • • ■ ** . » « 

service on s^ocial problems. . . . t • ■ ^ . 

■ , •. . ^ ■ . . . ' ■ . 

Need for Applied Mission-Oriented Research 

^ •• •■ ■■ ."'•.*''.;'..■ m' . 

. ^^-The gQiieral concept of earmarking funds for mission-oriented research 
on social proDlems received widespread support. The interviewees believe 
this wpuld yield significant, benefits ^o the people of Florida. !but ixidi-, 
viduals^had ^fffei^nt reactions tajand conmerits jiabout sj^ecific details of 
the program fepi* earmarking -funds." „ . : ^ 

Repres^h^i^Ves of several state -agencies commented about ^the way 
priorities tire determined and *proj>ects are selected. The following conlnents 
imply that previous priority lists did not reflect the most* important and 
urgent, research* heeds of state agencies, ^-agency representative claimed 
the progrMfof 4*rmarKing f und^ was marfeSf by .marriage^ between agency 
people- and faculty in putting forth proposals," That is, faculty could 
have contacted' an ageijcy with the ultimate result beiivg the support of a 

projQct of special interest to^he faculty instead of to the state. , 

* ■■ ' . ^ ^ ' ' 

Another agency representative commented about this same prqblepi as foUws: 

' . - • ' v 

"Faculty should not initiate proposals in the earmarked filmd^ prqgram." 

Many interviewees believe oae method of overcoming this .problem woujd bet * 

•to require the state agertcy to be served by the project to share some Of 

the research costs. -Some caution is needed with this approach because 

the responsible agency, might have insufficient funds in its budget even > 

though the problem to be studied is of utmost importance to the state. 



The willingnlfess of an agency to share costs indicates*the valutl^t places 

<m the pr(>ject, but it cannot be the only criterion. 

Another problem, according to interviewees, With the earmarked ftmds 

prograiQ is that insiffficient^lme is allowed for formulating proposals. 

In 1974, the call for research requests was sent to agencies vn June 17, v 

mid th^ir Ycjpponses ^were dufe by July 19. The detailed proposals that had 

to be prepared subsequently by faculty had to be completed in' just five 

' weeks. That is^totr little time in which to. prepare an excellent research 

proposal. The problfaiji is conqpounded iShen agencies are encouraged or j 

required to participate in the financial support of th^project. Agencies 

need far more load time to plan their budget and participation. ^Also, 

four to five weeks is insufficient time for the universities to react by 

reassigning faculty and other resources. If the State University SysJ^m 

*■.»■■■ . • ■ _ , 

is to continue and expand this program of missionVoriented research, then 

the lead time must be extended. Agencies apd universities need as much 

s as^a year in which to plan projects. 

— Most of ^the agencies represented in the interviews were generally 
; pleased with the service- received from university faculty and administration 
on mission-oriented research projects, whether funded through earmarked 
funds dV-^bther arrangemenj^^ But there were some disappointments. Most 
cony laints centered on the lack of incentives for university administrators 
and fi^tculty to perform service roles, such as the earmarked research-is 



interpreted to be. This problem is addressed later. 

There is no reason to believe only state agencies can identify pressing 
problems that metit mission-oriented research in the public interest. 
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Several interviews suggested that'' the *Board of Regents invite requests 
for {iTropcsals from local and regional government agencies and from piiblic 
service organizations. According to them, the earmarked funds should be 
used for ap/lied research in the public interest, and n^t just for research 

for state agencies. 

■ , ■ ' " . * ■ ' ... 

There was a strong feeling that state universities should expand their 

>* . . * 
involvement in mission-oriented research and that it should not be limited 

to the earmarked funds progrtuh. There is a growing demand for s^plied 
research in the state and there are many units that are willing to sponsor 
it. State agencies, local government units, and business stated their 
interest in increasing their research involvement through contracts with 
Florida's universities. But the universities must be recepti^le to such 
contractual agreements. First^ they must be willing to perform mission- 
oriented research and they must project that willingness; second, they 
must provide liaison or coordination with the external groups in order to 
facilitate the joint endeavor; and third, they must reexamine their admin- 
istrative and budgetary rules, eliminating oir amending those that might 
prevent comfortable and equitable jirrangement3 between them and this new 
clientele. 

One barrier perceived by many interviewees is the fixed overhead 
C charge on research and development contracts. That the overhead charge 
assessect by universities truly reflects the indirect costs of the university 
is the subject of widespread skepticism. The charge is seen as a very real 
barrier to increased use of university resources. Some suggested that the 
overhead charge be reviewed for the purpose of developing a more flexible 
and detailed cost allocation. ^ 

,■ — 124 
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v;*, Need for Consulting Services ^ 

The interviews revealed cdjjsi^rable interest in and need for increased 

technical assistance and consulting services from the state's universities. 

Stat^ agencies, local governments, business, and industry are currently 

using faculty as one source/of ^technical consulting services. But the 

extent to which agencies and Wsinesses use faculty as opposed to private 

consulting firms or the faculty of out-of-state universities varies widely. 

Those that Significantly use Florida faculty are generally pleased 

with the service they receive. When asked for the reason Florida faculty 

Were not used, non-users usually stated that they were not aware of 

faculty expertise in their area of interest or that they did not know 

how to get in touch with the proper people at the universities to establish 

a working arrangement. A few said universities were not really interested 

in helping them. Poor past performance by faculty was not a major reason 

for not using faculty for consultation. 

A definite need emerged -^r universities to get information abqut 

^their capacity to potential users. It should also give information about 

whom to contact and how to establish a working relationship. Perhaps a 

♦ ■ • . . 

system-wide coordinator of outreach services should be designated who could 

serve as the initial contact, and'who could 'identify the resources in the 

system fcrr solution of the user's problem.' 

Many tvpes of technical consulting needs Csol'utions to problems using 

the best current knowledge in a short time spa|i)^_/were revealed, including 

- provision of technical information by answering questions, aid in developing 

in-house programs and capability, conducting feasibility studies and other 

short term projects directed at solving specific problems, analysis of 

program performance , and aid in personnel training programs. All of the 

state agencies expressed a desire for greater use of faculty in technical 
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consulting on their problems. Most of the local government representatives 
and about half of the business and, industry representatives expressed 
similar feeling. Those businessmen not foreseeing greiater use said their 
organization alreac!|y^ade great use of faculty talents or that their organ- 
ization had a large, internal research branch that met their needs w^th 
minimal outside input. Even businesses with large internal research pro- 
grams in engineering and technical problems had some need for consultants on 

? • • ■ . 

problems in business management, personnel relations, and training programs. 

There were some complaints about an alleged lack of a positive 

interest in consulting outreach on the part of universities a feeling 

that universities are more interested in big grants for basic research. 

Another complaint expressed was that faculty are not highly experienced 

in handling applied problems in their area. However, it was agreed this 

inexperience could easily be best corrected by encouraging faculty to 

^engage in outreach service on applied problem solving. 

Personnel Development 

The need was unanimously expressed for an outreach program of profes- 

i - • ' 

sional and/or graduate-level training in business and/or public adminstration 
for those who are in need of further education as a prerequisite to ad- 
vancement. All the represented organizations have many employees who ftave 
advanced in the organization to a point where their lack of formal, graduate- 
level education in administration and decision making prevents further 
advancement. These people have obligations, family and job, that make it 
impossible for them to attend regular, daytime classes. They need access 
to non-traditional programs, involving night classes, correspondence 
courses, credit by examination, and short-term concentrated symposiums that 
Xield credit applicable to the Master of Business Administration or Master 
of Public Administration degrees. SeveraL interviewees stressed the need 

for degree credit as an incentive. 126 



' Local government and business representatives pointed out |hat ,thl 
iidvent of affirmative action programs has substantially increased thq need 
for outreach prdgrams. Their organizations currently have minority 
employees who have potential and desire, but laclc critical training.^ If 
a means of training can be found, they would prefer to advance thesfe - 
employees rather than seek new ones from outside. 

An Improved Florida Data Base * ' 

• ' ~~ ~ ^ 

The need most often mentioned after that of professional personnel 

development- is that of an improved demographic, economic, and natural 

resource data base for Florida. 'Everyone from state and local government 

and most of the businessmen expressed a need for more detailed, more 

accurate, and more current demographic and economic data and a' better 

* ■■ ' 

analysis of these data. 

They claim the state should -collect its own data on a recurring basis 
and should not rely so much on Federal data collection. Federal census 
data does not keep pace with Florida's rapid growth and change. Also the 

form in which Federal data, is made available does not always provide the 

■ ^ , ■ . 

particular detail that, would be most useful for analysis of. Florida's 
problems . ; 
^ They recognized that this activity would require a very large budget 
but they felt the benefits to the state would more than justify it. 

Need for Incentives for Service 
Numerous complaints were made during interviews about the lack of 
adequate incentives and rewards for outreach service in Florida's univer- 
sities. It wa^i'^claimed that incentives for faculty and administrators 
are keyed to basic research and scholarly publication, and, to a lesser 
extent, to good teaching. In this scheme, the reward for , service is lowest 



Despite this^ service cnitreach does take place ^ lAtge scale^ but it is 
believed tW iuiiyersity fatuity do sf at a risk and cost to their careers. 
As a result of this incentive structure « .geiMc^d to basic research $hd 
, pubiication, mission^research i;^ sonetines executed inadequately. One 
inadequacy results from "turning" a service ptojcct into the direction of 
basic, research which generates unusable results for th> sponsqr, altliough 
it sometimes results in a pu1)lication for the researcher. Some comments 

during the interviews about this problem weriBi:^ 

• " . * . ' ■ 

^ ^ "Universities need rewards and incentives for faculty 
engaged in services as well ds for tho^e engaged. ^in basic research." 

■. ■■ / 

' I "One tends to end up with very acad^ip results that are 

not remotely related to the practical problems originally 
addressed."/ * 

^"Need a way to evaluate performance of faculty with respect 
to service as well as publish or perish," » 

"Sometimes faculty never finish the job." 

"Should get faculty, not graduate students , to do work 
when agencies and the Board of Regents have put iq> the money 
for research." • . V 

"Agencies should be required to agree to evaluate the 
performance of faculty as part of the research contract." 

'*Have been quite pleased by the efforts of individual 
faculty, but tend to make private^ Unofficial arrangements 
with them to avoid the ^barriers imposed by fonuil arrangements." 

' ■ . "Have had problems with getting projects done on time. 
Faculty are not responsive enough to schedules." 

fleed for Better Communication and Information 

The State University System needs to develop better communication 
channels so the public will ioiow vAiat universities are doing and can do 
in offtder that the public can communicate its *need to universities. 
Continuous references were made during the interviews to this problem. 

* . ■ * 

■ ■> ■ V 
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Tb» Intervienrees expressed support for the folloirlng: there should 
be soM identified and publicized coordinators or liaison officers to 



proiMte and facilitate imiversity outreach pregraaut and there should be 
some central^ conputeriied reference file that pould be used to quickly 
identify (mgoiJig resear^ pxograas ai[d key faculty. 

The interviews also revealed' the need for better access to unifitSf^ity 
library resources as a backup to the library resources of state ageni^iesy 
local government I business, and industry. ^ 

E. SURVEY OP LIBRARY SERVICES FOR' Gt)rrriNUING fiDUCATION PROGRAMS 
The State University System Deans and Directors of Continuing Education 
and the Directors of Libraries have had a long-standing concern for improving 
library services for continuing education programs. A year prior to the 
establishment of ti\e Conmission on Educational Outreach and Service, a 
task force of SUS continuing education directors and librarians began 
the development of a study of the library service needs of continuing educa- 
tion students and faculty and in fact had already designed su3rvey instruments// 
to be completed by students and faculty engaged in SUS continuing education 
credit programs. Because of the stiidy*s relevance to the objectives of 
the Conndssion, it was agreed that it should be conducted under the 
Auspices of the Conmission during the fall of lSt75. 

The objective of the survey was to determine to what extent continuiiig 
education students and faculty utilize library resources, where thj^y obtain 
such resources, and how they rate services being provided by the libraries. 
The study began with the ^Iministration of a questionnaire to 148 continuing 

• • e ' . . . " 

education instructors teaching in the fall term 1975 and a conpanion 

- ^ 129' ■ ' 
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v questionnaire to 407 students who' represented a one-in-tenoTandom saIlBp.lef 

^ . . .V. I 

. ' of all students enjrolled in continuing education courses during the ti^rm. 

As an Incidental matter^ <«iihe questionnalrfr^ielded sbme ^inte^sting 

data concerning the p^ersonal characterist the students enrolled in 

the SUS continuing education courses^ Vhich was useful to the Commissidn 

r ' ■■ ■ ' * ''• ' 

in know;i'i^g. mpre about me kinds of people currently being served in such 
*♦ > -^^ 

• ■ ..*. ^ ■ ■ 

outreach programs, The personal characteristics profile of respondents 

was as follows: ^ 

. ^ ■' " ' ■ ' * » • 

• 61.9% were female »: ^ 

the mean arid median age of respondei^s was 35 * 

. 82. 3^ were employed full-time 



^ . purposes for taking the course were: '.^^r' 
19.5% for teacher certification ^ \ 

8\9% for other professional certification «f 
51.7% to meet a degree requirement 
14.0% for professional improvement " . . 

3.0% for personal improvement or enjoyi^ent 

the highest level of education achieved: 

.7% less than a high school diploma 
4.3% high school diploma , . 

50.0% Bachelor's degree ^ • 

lS.2% Maister's degree 
.2% Doctor's degre.e 
26. 5% .some college level wprk but lio degree 

60.2% take courses which are offered more than 25 miles 
^ from the main campu^ 

■ ^ 60.7% were enrolled in an Education course; 
* 15.2% in a Social Science course; . ' 
an<^ 10.3% in a Business course. 

; 57.2% were enrolled in a gradAfce l^evel bourse 

' * * / 

From the random ^ample, it could be inferred thaj the typical contin 
uing education student is a female^ thirty-five years old, ha* completed 
{ at least a bachelor's degree, is employed full-time and is enrolled in an 
• Educati'on course for graduate 'degree credit bei^^<^^fered at least twenty 
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five ■iles.froin the university's main caapur. 

■ the student, survey '^showed that" While the. vast majority of courses 

reqtdred the use. of •some library materials, the most often utilized 

learning material was a purchased textbook, ^pprox^tely 80% of the 

i/espon^ents indicating that the course in which they were enrolled' • _ 

required one*. Stu^mts in Education courses tended to be required to • 

utilize library resources more* than students in other disciplines. One ^ ^ 

of the more surprising fincjings from the student survey was that ,the,most ^ 

•-coimnonly used libtairy facfility was the local public library, apiJroximately 

r . \ . • ' ; . , 

45% of the . students having made use of such a facility at least once during 

■ ■' ' • . • ' ■ . ■ " ^ ■. ^ ■ 

tlic term. Thrfle was substantial use made, however, of resident center 

libraries, community college libraries, and ttfe' libraries of -^he main 

• , • . ' . ' ' ■ i/ 

SUS campuses. ^ . 

Approximately 8% of the students indicated that they had received 
services from the State University System Ext ens j.on Library in St. Peters- - 
burg. The Extension Library iSupplies^upon request materials on a mail 
order basis directly to faculty teaching ccntinuing education courses and 
to enrolled students and also deposits a sibstantial amount^fHGff its materials 
in community college libraries and SUS university off-campus residence 
centers. Respondents who indicated ^tKat they had obtained library materia^ 
from coinnunity colleges and resi^dence centers may not have begi aware of 
the original location of the materials in the central Extension "^Library. . 
It is apparent from student survey responses that they use a variety of 
library facilities^and services in order to meet their needs, including, , 

other than those ^ready mentioned above, private college and university 

• .■ ■ ■ ' 

"libraries, company libraries, and personal collections. 
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« Pftculty and students indicated that they generally perceive that 

current library -services are adequate « althbuj^ 2S«4% of the students 

responded negatively to the .questicn^^of adequacy, there was a strong 

positive correlation^ however^ between the extent to which students used 

liba^ary resources and the extent to whic{i they rated library services 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

favorably. Alsp^ ;^here wa? a positive correlation between the extent to 

which students were, required to use library materials and the amount of 

use made of additional non^equired materi^als. In other words ^ if student; 

used libraries heaofily^ they rated services highly .and further appeared 

to use library mal^mals beyon^ .those required In the course. This 4#as 

a major finding. Ei^ond the ipe of books and periodicals^ tiiere seemed 

to be much less use made by students and faculty of othcnrj^^^ 

media sitck as microfilm^^ video tapes/au^io cassettes^ and otifer mediated- 

instructional materials* * ^ . 

Students and faculty seemed to. agree that there is no loss in*^the - 

quality of^. their courses becafis'e of their off-canpus location and that. 

any differences in the courses were not attributable to the presence, or 

absence of library services, there was some indication, however^ that 

off-campus students conducting research projects find obstacles 19 obtain- 

ingmeeded materials primarily because of their remoteness major main 

. ■■ ' ■ ■ / '^^ 

cas|>us research libraries. In general^ students perceived clistahce as' the/ 

' ^ ^ ' , / ' 

major barrier to gaining acces^ to library materials. ' \ . 

The surveys seemed to indicate that there are no critical problems v 

presently in gaining access to needed library resources ^ however, the : 

responses suggest that better coordination of services between and among 

universities^ community colleges^ and especially the public libraries may* 
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be neod^ in order to close existing gaps and to iiq^ve services . The ^ 
survey suggestis that similar suryeys should be. conducted for students 
Mrolled in other kinds o^'off-caaipus programs^ such as those in corres-*' 
pondence courses » external degree programs ^ television or radio courses^ 
those, preparing thraselves for CI£P ^Nciuilnatlons^ and those enrolled in 
oth^r independent study program. It is quite possible that such students 
would respond diffe rently^ to the surveys thin those in the credit con- 
tinu^^g education programs. Those conducting the study> also^ felt that* 
it would be useful to administer the surveys to on-campus students and 

f acuity wli^ order to determine to What extent the use of library services 

> ■ ' ■ " -- • • 

differ from: that of of f-caiapus clienteles. /The survey finally 'suggests 

that, if people^ are once acqufidnted witii libraries « evm If it is as a . 

.. - • * ' 

result of a course requiranent^ that they are stimulated to iise them for ^ 
additional learning purposes and to recognize their personal value. , This 

Vas perhaps the most Important and pxpvocative finding of the study and one 

■ • * . * • ' ' ■ ■ . ' * ■ 

which has important implication^ fOr a society which has become increasingly* 

dependent upon the^ mass media for the transmission of knowledge, and ideas. 

Libraries with thfeir treasury of thoughts and ideas represent an essential 

means by idiich human being^' in a danocratic society enhance and reinforce 



their Individual idea$ and belref s. . 



^ ■ ... 



$UM4ARY OF THE LITERATURE REVIEW: AN INTRODUCTION TO V0LUME4iI 
• • . '-. . , ^ 

The Conmission directed its staff to undertake a major review of the 

^ relevant i&xisting literatiire on ediK:ational outreach by post -secondary 

institutipns» in order to gain all possible advantages though awareness 

of th^ efforts and findings of others engaged In^i^^similar tasks. The 



r«vi«w itself is included in this report as a sepaitte volu«e — Vplwe.III. 

■ '■■ ■ . ■ . 

the reisults this review helped broaden the basei of the CosMisjlon's 

aifareii6ss and shaxpm and focus the efforts of the Gonnlsslon and its 

staff in discovering the outreach needs, of the people of Florida. Hie « 

design of the three surveys conducted for the Coomdssion was influence^ 

and improved by the insight ^forded, by the literature review. 

The literature covered in this report is essentially about non-tiradi-? 

tional education » non-traditional in the sense that^ changes in j^dhg-standing 

philosophical thought or methods of institutional operation are being 

proposed or implemented. The literature generally provides discussions • 

which explain the t:lian£ing^roles and responsibility of institutions, identify 

the c(^pdsition and needs of clientele popj\)]4itions, and develop methods of 

delivering educational services. The documents var)^idely in form, intcfnt, 

and scope, ranging Vrom reports of regional needs assessments to proposals 

for nationwide changes in the attitudes of educators, employers, and 

citizens. The documents are consistent, however, in their general aim^f 

improving the nature and qdality of education in relati^ to the need^ of 

the population. 

^The greatest proportion of outreach literature deals with .instruction 
rather than witlvreseardi, t^chnical^ assistance, and se^^ Most 
techi^cai and research services have been provided to organizations on a 



cbntrkctUal basis and not as part of an outreach responsibility. C^ly 
recently have organizations and ccMmnunities begun to demand non-instructional 
services from post- secondary education as a jart of education's responsibilit 
t9 the welfare of the state. With the exception of applied research in 

■ " . . ; . 134 - 
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agricultural and cooperative extension, not vnich |qnimlty-*bascfd research 
has been conducted in post-secondary education* Tile situation is changing^ 
honever, in part due to project funding by title I of the Higher education 
Act of 1965^^ % 

Sxanmary, of Instructional Outreach Literature 

The role ot education is being questioned, perhaps now Mre than ever, 

and it is changing. Economic adversity dictates serious review of all 

enterprises, including education. Social an4 technological changes affect , 

the lives of air citizens by Shaping new values and requiring new capabili* 

ties. The public seeks a greater return on its investment in education 

through more efficient operation and more diverse delivexy of services. 

' ^ ■ The reality of these forces is revealed in the evolving language of 

education. One hears calls for "accountability" ariH pleas for "relevance. ^ 

Present Wucational delivery systems face demands! for '•non-traditional" 

education with greater "access" to services and fewer Vbarriers"^ for 

participants. Quality^ service niust not only be available but extended 

^yond the boundaries of campuses and tradition. "Educational outreach" 

as a dynamic involvement with the needs for the conommity and the ;state 

is gaining recognition as a major responsibility of educational systems. 

•. ' * • ■ ^ . ■ 

The reasons for improving education are complex, and the methods of 

C ■ ■ • ^ ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

improvement are diverse. Factors Which affect relationships between 

educational institutions and their public contribute toward changes in 

the purposes* and services of educatiOn.| Few of these factors are new, 

but their effect can be significant. Several of the factors identified 

in the literature may be described briefly. 



^ fk^^ $tat0 level li^Mi^ilhi^ «mHtfi 
iifttUtory and budit^try con^^ ovet »my *spici»^^^^^ 
ddiMMttion. Tile ef ftfct of «^cK^- contwlr 
(ot indirect) setting of niir ptiotiti^t 
systeiM^. New priorities ivposed f^ ^ 
. oV coi^^lete idtK existing priotititi; retirosrcee tn^ 

/ The ti^t\ econony limits the extent of f inittieigl mpport 
available to education. legislatures with liid.t0^^ - 
rev«6ues are reluctant to provide increased Amdlng to 
ppst-secoiidary education. Institutions mi^t de^^ ddLsci-^ > :\ 
plined nanagenent practices. Naintenoic^ 6f (current l^?o- ; V"* 

graai nay be difficulty expansion nay be est^eeialiy ^i^ioilt . ^ 

* . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . , ~ '■ . *■■ . ■• . x' .. • '. ^ - 

Newly coalesced groiqps witMn tha population dewoid^^^ 

niti<m an4 sefyices fron institutions in lfck;iety.a^ the. 

groups become better identified and ;iiEhcje^4iiisert 

Political and educational ^ysteoui art influ«a<fed to diaiige 

existing prograais. For exaaqple^ govArnimt- and^^^^^^ 
,f now acknowledge new xespoAsibilities to women and eertidii 
' y ethnic Mnority grotips. ■ v ^ * 

: The public demands more relevance fi^ education to the 
realities of life md work. Sdicipls are often criticized 
for having too puch enphasis on measuring attendiuice idiile 
having too little enqpha^is .ra attain 
necessary knowledge and skills. Iiidividuals and employers . 
increasingly seek capability^ not certificates. s 

Educational systems often improve their :servi^ to the population 

through philosophical and operational changes. The literature describes 

many ^f these changes as part Of the growing novt -traditional education 

movement. Brief descriptions of' several changes illustrate how CKiJucatiopal 

systems may "respond to the populatioii ' s elation -related needs. 

Many institutions are chuiging their academic policies . 
to alldw students to earir'academic' credit outside tradi* / 
ti<mal classrooms. It i$ becoming recognized that im-^ * 
pbrtaint' learning can and does take place outside educa* 
tional institutions - through employment e^qperience^ 
for example. New methods of evaluating and crediting ex- 
periential learning are being incorporated into degree 
programs. 
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' Educational systems are at tm^t ing more often to deter-- 
nine their target populations* needs fbr education and 

' problems associated^with,ypbtaining needed education. 
The nuBiber of regional or statewide stifles by educa<- 
tional agencies, systems and institutions has Increased 
rapidly in recent years. Man]^ studies, such as this one 
by the Conndssion, lead to changes in the structure and 
operation of educational systems. • < 

The methods of delivering educational services az^ chang- 
ing as 9ore descriptive in formatix^ becomes ^^able 
about target population. needs and problem^f^isting 
programs Ure adapted tb accommodate cost^ time,. and trans- 

^ portatioh constraints of potential students. Existing 
policies are changed and new student services are de- 

r velopedv)to facilitate the entry ^d success of disadvan-^ 
tageo^iuff^ts in educational programs. Nfcw types of 
degree prolgrams and new types of institutions are being 
created i^make possible the education of many capable 
persons imd, for some reason, cannot take advantage of 
^ traditionall educatibnal opportunities. 

**0u^each,7 as the Commission defines it, goes beyond merely making 
existing programs available to more persons. ^ It may involve developing 
ndw educational servites, perhaps new subject matter, and new modes of 
delitipryw. Educational systems must identify needs for knowledge and ' 
obstacles to the attainment of knowledge^ When needed knowledge isn't 
available for practical usage, it must be created or derived from other 
knowledge. Outreach also involves the creation of better systems for the 
delivery and use of that knowledge. 

Two key concepts in educational outreach are "access'* and '1)arriers.i' 
While educational services may be available; they are not necessarily 
accessible to those needing the services. Barriers, which restrict access, 
*can be imposed by educational institutions through their fee structure, 
admission requirements, and even their I'red tape." Barriers might also be 
self-inqposed by the client if that client feqls uncomfortable in seeking 
services or believes she or he is ineligible to receive services. Barriers 
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My include a lack of awareness that terviees even exist. Access «ay be 

denied by govennental polici<^s (segtegatim was an example) or by the 

decisions of power gtoups, as when continuing education opportunities 

ttight be prevented in a company town in order to maintain employee dependence 

on the company. , y 

Access I then, requires more than availability. It requires educational 

''affirmative action." The institution must do ttorii than identify and 

correct institutionally imposed Carriers. It should also determine what 

other types of obstacles — financial occupational^ personal i informational 

«' ■ • 

— conf font potential participants and then do what it can to alleviate them. 

The clientele for post-secondary education is more diverse than the 
traditional set of degree- eeking students. As mentioned earlier i the 
clientele for outreach services may be the staffs of organi|ations as well 
OS individual participants. Organizations such as businesses i government aL 
agenciesi and even educational institutions constantly need new information » 
new processes I and new technology. Higher education can serve their needs 
through conducting research » providing expert technical assistance , and 
instructing their personnel. 

The number of persons receiving post^secondary instruction is large 
and its composition is changing. Because of the clientele orientation in 
outreach education, several major characteristics df the participant 
populatiAn should be examined* 

National Trends 

Several nfttional studies have been conducted recently of post-secondary 
educational participation by adults who are beyond conpulaor^ school age. 

138 ^ 
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Okas reported on 1969 and 1972 surveys conducted by the U. S. Office of 
Education's National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) in cotijunctioh 
with the Bureau of the Census. Cross, Valley and Associates reported on 
a 1972 survey by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) . Three trends are 
apparent in the data they repbrt: the large nunber of adults participating 
in educational activities is increasing in size; the proportion of adults 
enrolled in increasing; and part-time participation is increasing. 

More adults are seeking post -secondary education from collegiate Insjti- 
tutions and non-collegiate educational, organizations, corporations, govern-; 
mental agencies, associations, and community organizations than ever before. 
It is estimated in the 1972 NCES and ETS surveys that 15.7. to 32.2 million 
adults (who are not full-time students) participated in activities of 
organized instruction in the United States. It is further estimated in the 
1972 ETS study that an additional 47.8 million adults would be interested 
in some kind of further learning;^ 

Okes' 1972 report (draft copy) describes the rapid growth of adult 

educational participation in tNe United Stales: 

"Between 1969 and 1972 there was a 20.7 percent increase in the 
number of adult education participants while only a 6.4 percent 
increase in the eligible population (non-institutionarized people 
age 17 and older who are not enrolled full-time in a regular 
school or college pxogram). In other words, the numbers of 
participants in adult education increased three times as fast as 
the eligible population. "2 



^K. Patricia Cross, Jolm R. Valley and Associates, Planning Non ^Traditional 
Programs (San Francisco, Cal.: Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 1974), pp. 13-15. 

^Imogene Okes and Loyal Greer, Participation in Adult Education , 1972 
(Washington, D.C. : U, JS. Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistics)*, p. 25/ 
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in noh*coinpulsory education are presented in Table 1 below. It is estimated 
that in 1972 ovej one-half the participants attended activities sponsored 

educational institutions. The It^gest Increase In participation between 
1969 and 1972 occurred in two-year colleges and technical institutes. 



\ 



Table 1 



Adult Population of Full-Tlme vs. Part-Ti«e Students ' 
Participating in Educational Programs: United States, 1969-1972^ 



Total Adult Population \. 

Less FuU^Tlme Students 

Pop. Eligible for Participation 
in Adult' Education Activities 

Adult Education Participants 
(Part-Time) 

Percent of Eligible Pop. 
whoVare Participating 



1969 
130^251,000 

10,654^,000 

119,597,00a 



10.9% • 



• 1972 r 
138,865,000 

11,602,000 

127,263,000 



13,041,000 15,734,000 



12^ 



Percent 
Change 
+6.3 

• ( 
+8.9 - 

J 

+6.4V^ 
+20.7 



Table 2 

Participation in Part-Time Post-Secondary Education 
by Instructional Source: United States, 1969-1972* 



Public Grade School or 

High School 
Private Vocational, Trade, 

or Business School 
2-Year College or Tech- 
, nical Institute 
4-Year College or 

University 



1969 No. of 1972 Mo.' of 
Participants Participants 
i,d70,(Jo6 ^,260, bod 



1,504,000 
1,550,000 
2,831,000 



1,393,600 
2,561,000 
3,367,000 



Pexvcent 
Change 

+ii:6 

-7.4 
*65.2 
•+18. 9 



Sibid., pp. 24-25. 
^^bid., p. 75. ^ 
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1969 Noi of 1972 No. o£ Percent 
Pilttctpaa^g Pmicl»<itt8 Change 



CirtBunity Organlztlon 1,554,000 1,996,000 +28.4 

Labor Unions, Professional 871,000 new 

Assoblations ' 
Tutor w Private Instructor 944,000 



nBw 



Hospital " • 40,000 64,000 

•Other 2,512,000 1,481,000 -41.0 

Not Reported 54.000 98,000 +81.5 

Total (unduplicated count) 13,041,000 15,734,000 . +20.7 



.An iayortant trend supported by the data is that post-secondary educa< 
tion is becoming increasingly dominated by part-tine study. In 1969, part • 
tine students (credit and non-credlt) conprlsed 55 percent of the total 
post-secondary educatlc^ student /body CI 3^041 « 000 part^-tlne students vs. 
10,654,000 regularly entailed full-time students). By 1972, this pro- 
portion had increased to 57.5 percent part-time students (15,734,000 vs. 
11,602,000). in-collegiate institutions. Which sponsor only a part^f 
all post-secondary instruction, the number of part-time students Increased 
35.3 percent over the three-year span from 1969 to 1972. During this 
period there was an increase of only 10.1 percent in full-time enrollments 
In 1972, approximately one-Half (50.5 percent) of the student body in 
colleges and universities (credit and non --credit) consisted of part-time 
students. It was a new high! 

This "new majority** of part-time students can potentially have a 
marked impact u]^n the role and function of post -secondary education. 
Part-time students are different in educationally important ways from 
traditional college-age students. They are older; 78 percent, of them are 
25 years of age and older. ^ They are employed; three-quarters of them in 



1972 were^enqpl pnd approximately 60 percent of them earned at least 

$10(000 annimlly.^ Mostliave families; 81 percent of them are or have 

7 ■ . ■ • ■ • 

been- married, 

♦ • ' ■ , . ■ 

Most part-time students .maintain home and employment responsibilities 

K ■ . ' ' ' 

as they participate in educational activities. In light of this, * their 
decisions to participate in post-secondary education is likely related to 
their present life situations. Compared with full-time traditional ^ 

students, part-time students usually have more precise, educational goals 

f , ' ■ ' ■ ■ • • • 

, and more specific expectations of the educational servicej they ^eek to 
receive. Educatioha/ institutions which seek to serve the "new majority" 
will need to design programs with content and method of delivery compatible 
with the needs and ^ituations of these part-time stiidents.^ 

Trends in Florida 

The increased enrollments of adults and^^rt-time students in Florida 
reflect the national trends of participation. A comparison o^ full-time 
"and part -time stijdent enrollment in degree credit ptograms in Florida 
public higher education institutions appear in Table 3« The data in 
that table is based on enrollm^t reports submitted to the U. S. Depart-^ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1972-75. 

During the 1972-1975 period, total headcount increased 33.5 percent. 
The number of full-time students increased 18.7%, whereas the number of 
part-time students increased (50.7%. » * " ^ 



National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, 
Equity of Access: Continuing Education and the Part-Time Student, 
9th Annual Report (Washington, D.C.: National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing. Education, 1975), p. 16. , 

^Cross, Valley and Associates, Planning Non-Traditiqnal Programs , 
Pv 16, ^ ' ' . 
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PALL 1972 
Conm/Jr Colleges 
Univ. Undergrads 
UniV; Grad. St. 

\ 

FALL 1973 



Table 3 , : 
Fall Enrollments in Florida Higher Education 
Students enrolled in credit courses toward degrees. 
Sourse: Annual HEGIS Reports to HEW 



Full -Time Students 



Part-Time Students 



Total Enrolled 




h of 




% of 






Headcount 


FTE" 


Headcount 


Total 


Headcount 


Total 


FTE 


Total 


121,491 


83,787 


65,644 


(54%) 


55,847 


(46%) 


18,143 


(22%) 


76,796 


70,676 


64.052 


(83) 


12.744 


(17) 


6.624 




198,287 


154,463 


129,696 


(65) 


68.591 


(35) 


24.767 


(16) 


17,292 


13,840 


9.615 


(56) 


'i.677 


(44) 


4.225 


(31), 


215,579 


168,303 


139.311 


(65), , 


76.268 


(35) 


28.992 


V 

(17) 



%Annual Change 



+8.7% 



+4.4% 



* 

Comn/ Jr Colleges 


134,437 


§9,810 


67,849 


(51%); 


66,588 


(49%) 


21,961 


(24%) 


Univ. Undergrads 


85.302 


73.813 


66.211 . 


(78) 


19.091 


(22) 


7,602 


(10) 


219.379 


163,623 


134,060 


(61J 




(39J 


29^61 


(18j 


Univ. Grad. St. 


15,046 


12,137 


10,029 " 


(67) 


5^017 


(33) 


2,108 


(17) 


234,785 


175,760 


144,089 


(61) 


90.696 


(39) 


31,671 


(18) 



?3T4¥ 



+19.1% 



+9.2% 



FALL 1974 



Comn/ Jr Colleaes 
Univ. Undergrads 
Univ. Grad. St. 

%Annual Change 

i ^- . 

c 

FALL \97S 
Coram/ Jr Colleges 
Univ. Undergrads 
Univ. Grad. St. 

%Annual Change 



kl2.0% 



%Change S^nce 1972 +33.5% +23.8% +18.7% 



:5% 

+60.7% 



+10.6% 
+48.4% 



, 147,701 


dj^,274 


72,650 


(49%) 


75,051 


(51%) 


23,624 


(25%) 


92,473' 
240,174. 
16,764. 


76,691 
172,965 
12.213 


65,078 
137,728. 
8;535 


(70) 
(57) 
(51) 


27,395 
102,446 
8,299 


(30) ' 

(43) 

(49J 


11,613 
35,237 
3,678 


(15) 
(20) 
(30J 


256,938 


185.178 


146;263 


• (57) 


110,745 


(43) 


38,915 


(21) 


+9.6% 


+5.4% 


, +1.5% 




+12.2% 




+22.9% 




169,796 


111,366 


^84,562 


(50%) 


85,234 


(50%) 


26,804 


(24%) 


100-,338 


84.050 


71,808 


(72) 


28,530 


(28) 


12.242 


(15) 


270,134 


195.416 


156,370 


(58) 


113,764 


(42) 


39.046 


(20) 




12,969 


8,994 


(51) 


8.625 


- C49) i 


3.975 


i(31) 


287,753 


208,385 


165.384 


(57) 


122.389 


(43) 


43.021 


(20) 
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The greatest proportion of part-time stiidents is enrolled in conanunity/ 

• ' It 

junior colleges. Since 1974, more than half af the comminity/ junior college 
student body have been part-time students. Those students also generate^ 
one-fourth of the full -time equivalent student enroUment as delj^rmined 
by degree crediti^ earned. 

The general trend" over all level^ of highei: education in Florida is 
that'the proportion of part-time students is increasing. Currently^ > 
43 percent of all degree credit students are part-time, genjerating approxi*- 
mately one-fifth of tjie state's full-time equivalent student enrollments. 

The changing composition oi post-secondary educational part^c'ip^^^s 

may have profound effects upon educational institutions and systems;; The 

National Advisory Council on Extension a|id Continuing Education views 

these trends .as a serious movement. In its Ninth Anniaal Report j the 

Council stated: fa, , ^ ! X. 

The change taking place in po^t-secondary education is aJ)out ; 
as popular a mass movement as post-secondary education h^s 
- . ever experienced. Th6 people responsible for the change 

the consumers of ecfucatipn share little in common with each , > ; 

other except fe^ the fact that they are adult students who 

are continuiiig their education on a 'paYt-time basis. " 

Education for full-time students, regularly enrolled in courses 
or progrfiftis for termini^ degi'ees at residential institutions, '\ 
is clea'jrly not the focus of this popular student movement. The^ 
adult >^ part-time students/-^ whose needs do give th;rust to this 
moventent, exist in such large mimbers and demand such a variety^ 
of educational services, that all of the resources of post- 
secondary institutions together are insufficient to meet thei^ 
demands. ^ 



^National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education,. 



Equity of Access , p. 13. 
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Summ|ry of Research and Other Seirvices Literatinre . 
T\{e Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) conducted a formal study 
in fourteen soutfiem states (including Florida) during 1973 and 1974, 
and issued a final report "The Aciademic Comnpnity: A Backup Force to ^ 
StatB Government" in September 1974. This report urged strongly that 
universities and colleges in the south increase their efforts to provide 
research and other outreach services to state agencies. (The scope of 

the*SR£6 study was confined to service to sfate agencies.) In the words 

■ • / ■ ■ • . . : 

of the "final SREB rejport: / ^ 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

"The extent to which thi$ potential (for improving the 
quality of life in sputhem states) can be realized, however, 
depends. greatly upon the ability of the state governments to 
recognize and solve '/the complex social, economic, and political 
problems that stand/in the way of progress." 

But, "The solujtions to the problems, facing state governments 
are not easy to formulate. M^ny are confounded in a tangled 
web of interrelated problems which require solutions drastically 
different from traditional approaches." " 

"In most cases, (universities and collegesT^compri^e thct ^ 
states • largest pool of expertise^in many 'and diverse areas 
of thought and action." 

"On their own initiative, many university professors have * . 
made their service available to local committees, civic devel?^; , 
opment groups and government agencies." " ''f'. 

But, "Few schools have ^established organizational structures 
designed specifically to encourage the institution to negotiate 
directly with state governments for individual or team con^tTltants , 
Those which have become actively involved report unexflecu^ 
gains throagh enrichment of their staff, and genuine exiwrMsions 
of appreciation from government officials for the servicqs^rovided." 

The in-depth interviews with representatives of Florida's state 

agencies revealed similar feelings and general agreement with the above 

statements/ Interviews with representatives of local government, regional 

agencies, business and public service organizations revealed expressions 

of similar need and potential for university service outreach to thes^ 

groups , 
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' CBAPTSR V 
RECOMMENDAHHONS FOR IMPROYING ACCESS 



Abatraot 



The t^ckmrnmdation$ for vrpraving ooobbb ar^a dluatered mdM tki^e 
mAheadingB^: A. Eetabliehing Camittment md Direotim, S. 
hancing Jmtitutional ReeponaiveMse^ and Q. : Dfn^eicping Nm 

fhe fir&t. eeotion aoneisti of aight mcQor Tfe<Himm6ati^ 
(xt' BBtcibViBlving a etate leveZ o^nfnipfnent to eduocrii^ijoiict ,0w 
and d0ve%apir^ mdhanism wHoh will hme th0^ Bffeot of t 
efforts and reequroeB ^toward outreach goate. ThtUie:repfiK^^ 
oall fof a legielitively, mandated public polity eui^tvpCve of ^ 
lifelong learning imd for the provision of opprdprpate.piH^rti^^ 
setting and reeource allocqtion. fhe 'Poet £ec0n^^ 
Camiaaion ia tuggeajied da thei prime etai^ tevit 
auoh dutieaf.aa idmtifffing and' eliminatim^ 

bdrrifira to pdati^ecandary inatijbutianas aeg^^ oamikLL outreach 
r^ortaj evaluating outreach effartas md atuiiying organiwHlanat ' * 
atrupturea. The DepariTnent of Education ie enai^ed^ 
and diaaeminating^ data deemed, important for purpoaea of pUmnin^ 
and evaluating outreach joctivi^ 

Theaecon4 set of recomnendoHona for eapandCn^ aec^a to knowledge ^ 
are concerned.il^th' enhancing irfstitutional responsiveness. Here- 
reconmendatidna fchua on a cluster of changes deemed essential 
to meeting ,ihe needs, pf today's society ^and 'of the indiryidua^ls ' 
therevn. Changes^ are suggested wii^ regard to txdmissipn requirements 
scheduling of offerings^ and learners' jaccesb to resources and- 
• financial^aid programs. Other itpoomiehdations call^ for grepcter 
attention to adult counseling and gii^dancs efforts. Institutions 
are urged to develop programs for ginxups with special needs ^ make 
resources more availd^le to the commityi and to conduct cam^ 
prehensive needs assessments. A plea ie made fw institutions to 
provide outredc\ units with basic prhgram supporti%0' tratit a cadre 
of outreach specialists^ and' to provide equitable reward dtnd inr 
centivi programs ^f or, faculty who engage in outreach aatirfities. ^ . 

The. final section of the yusccmisndations chapter begins hif ' suggesting 
more extensive and Wieer/use of the rescnircefi avaiU&le fim/private 
institutions. Regional outreach centers are proposed td^coaedtna^te 
and evaluate local poBt'^eecondary outreat^h-eif forts. A camfrehensive 
stu4f of the British open university concept is recamendsd prior . 
to estdbiishing such a program ^n Fldrlda. A call is madSs to esspSnd 




the external. degree program ao that it aervipee a wider array of , 
degreea and inoreaaed mffribera of aiitdenta. 

Poat Secondary Eduoation (li02) Cormiaaion ia urged to atudy 
feaaibility of providing outreaah aervioea via the radio ^ 
telephone^ and teleoiaion coiA^ appropriate aotion-oriented 
reoormendationa to the Legia^a^e. Similarly the Legialature 
ia urged to devote greater attention to reaourcea for. miaaion 
oriented t^eaearchs arid the formation of a atabe adoiaory council 
for feaearch ia propoaed, TiX) additional reoormendationa for ' 
the reaearch adoiaory cdun<itL concern computer baaed information 
ayatema. The chapter concludea with the recommendation of topical 
and multipurpoae public aervicea inatitutea. 
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CHAPtBR V 

RECOtiffiNDATlONS POtl IMPROVING ACCESS 
A. Bstabliihing Cottlitttittt iiid &lt*ction 



Lifelong Learning Policy • 

Ifl It iB reacmnendBd that thm florida LegielatuPit mctndkte afpublio 
poticy whioh enabt^e th0 §tat0^B adult leam$T€ to htOB the 
educational (reBouroBB and BBfidoBB of publia ohd pH^ktte poBt^ r 
BBcandary eauaational inBtttutione aMBBBiblB to thm thitoughovct 
thBip lifetimB and thai Buoh aooB$B bit madB availaibU without 
TBgard to poob^ oqb^ bbx^ or ptaoa of.TBBidmoo. 

The basic philosophical tmet of this CommisBion has been that all 

adults- must, continue to learn throughout their Uvea if their fufl potentials 

as individuals and citizens are to be realised. An individual's succes^^s/ 

satisfaction^ and contributions to our society ara largely contingent upon 

'an ability to deal effectively with ever»chi2kl|lng personal ^ environmental/ 

and social circumstances. Learning is the process by Vhich people develop 

the knowledges^ skills^ and attitudes riequisite to such ii capacity to cope 

with change. Such change is. ever**present« so too must be opportunit:ies for 

learning. Exist^g policies which guarantee access to twelve- years of^rmal 

education require expansion that acCeis^tO education is aissured throughout 

one's lifetime. *The' natur^ and pace of change in today's world has made 

jthe need for lifelong learhing^ nore salient and urg(int with each passing day. 

Resources and Priorities. * * .» 



2 It ie VBOommdBd that th* ftoHdd LBgiBlatUPB ppovids the reBouroeB 
and/oT the TeordeHng of pHoritiBB to BnabU adult UamerB and the , 
Btaie^B poet^eaondcupy inBiitutions to ^fulfill the abov9 lifelong^ 
iBoming policy. - • ^ ^ 

Fulfillment of a public policy siq;»portlv« of life*lon| loarnins will of 

necessity require increased commitnent. to the instructional outreach, re|learch 

_135- ■. \ . ' ~ ■ . 
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and service. Traditionally, the outreach function of po'st^secbndary institu-^* 
tions has been regarded as a subordinate activity to the on-^aoipus instruction 
of full**time students. Commensurate with this status distinction, outreach 
^activities have typically received only meager consideration as priorities 
havQ been established and as resources have been aHocated. In fact, when 
higher education institutional representatives were asked to specify the 
main barriers^o engaging in outreach activities, **money*' was the most 
frequently noted response. . 

Other data/ collected as a part of\his study also strongly suggested 
the need for educational outreach to be considered as a high |>riority within 
post-secondary institutions and to be allocated resources ffccor<Sdiigly. Of 

the state's adult population of 5.8 million persons, 42 percenter T.^ inillion 

ft ' . \ ■ ' - • 

reported that they wanted to engage in a continuing education activity within 

. ^ . ■ ' , '. 

the next two years. Of these 2.4 million ••would-be-leamers," an estimated 

43 percent to 57 percent (one million to 1.4 million persons) wishes to' - 

pursue some sort of post- secondary credit or degree. Likewi^, interviews 

with hu^iffess, .industry, and governmental leaders also revealed constdcjrable 

interest in post-secondary institutions providing increased service to public 

and private cdmmunity-baspd agencies. In Short, there exists in Florida a 

' • ■ ■ " ■ A 

very large and diverse group of clients who are in need of the\services and 
resources of post-secondary institutions. By providing greater ^/eadth and 
depth Of outreach services, these needs can be addressed. . 

■ . * ' ' " : ■ 

Statutory and Policy Barriers 

#3 It veobrmended that the Poat^Seaondary Eduoation C1202) Camleaion 
identify those atatutee, polioiea, .praotioaa, and trixdltiona which 
impair aooeaa of the people of Florida to poat'-aeoonSary inatitutione^ 
in th^ atate and take affirmative atepa to bring about auoh phangea 7^ 
aa may be neoeaaary to aaaure ready aooeaa to thoae prografna^ aervioea, 
\ and faailitiea whenever a valid need ia determined to ^xiat. 



SinM educatibnai outreach typically has not been cmsiderod as a 
hi|^ priority for p6n-9ec«dary educational institutions^ the p^^!^es» 
practiees^ and structiir^a^ssociated with these institutions have been\^; 
priaarlly developed to faculitate traditional ; prograas :and purposes. Bxi<$t-» 
ing procedures and regulations need to be exaidned in order to detenine the 
extent to which they facilitate or inpede educational Qutreach activities. 

Evidence exists which suggests that there a:[|re substantial procedural 
and regulatory barriers to the delivery of educational outreach|» For 
exaq^le^ of the state's adult population, only orie in three, 1.9 aillion of 
5.8 million, feel they have ever received any personal benefit f ran the 
state's higher education institutions* Furthermore, when Floridians* plans 
fb^~l^hrtlier education are conqpared to national figures, another disturbing 
statistic is gleaned. Nationwide^^^^S^rcent of the adult population 
recently expressed a desire to engage in post-secondary educational activl-* 
ties, but as revealed by Hi^ Commission's study, only 42.4 percent of adult 
Floridians did so. While this substantially lower proportion for Florida 
i| probably not entirely due to existing statute^and policies associated 
with the state *s/post-secondary education programs, it is possible that 
the figure is, th a considerable ejftent, a function of such factors. 

The exi$t4nce of statutory and policy barriers to post--secondaiy 
education was further suggested by data obtained f rem organizational 
leaders throughout the* state.. These leaders reported they had dii^ficulty 
in determining how '^to~ obtain desired assistance from post-^secondary in^titu- 
tions. These pleaders charged that there did not seem to be cQncise. and 
*clear procedures for commun^ty^^based agencies and gro\;ps to follow in order 
to secure outreach services. Similarly, data ol^taine<i fr<nB^rveys of the 
j>ost--secondary institutions themselves revealed that, aside from **money," 



/the BDBt frequently TOiitioned barriers to the institutions' delivery of 
outrench scprice^ was ^pptopriate int^^mal "administrative procedul^s/^ 
or the lack tl)ereof. . ^ 

Rol«e and Scope Studies . \ 

in It is Teccrrr.ended that the Foct'-Siicaridaru Educcction C1202) Carmieeion 
review role and scope studies and directives for ^public aomaoiity 
^ colleges and univ^ersfties to he certain that they take into account 
and px^ -responsive to the kncs^ledge^based needs of the ^conavmer. 

^ ^ The intent of the leview o2 rc;le „and scope studies^ and directives is 

tO^^insure -th^t institutions apprcprir^tiely plan for the delivery of - outreach 

services. The following two recoatrr '- l' z^^^s^^ar^. cSt^red es corollaries to 

> .' ^ • • ■ 

facilitate' evaluation of the. quality and quantity of efforts resulting 

. ■ ■ ■• 
from such plans. ' o. ^ 



Annual Reporting . ' 

ffS It is recormended that the Poet-Secondary Education (1202) Corrmission 
request annually that all poe:t^-aecon.dary education institutions 
report their activitiies with respect to the implementation of ^ 
Recommendation #1^ evaluate the performance and activities of these 
institutions y arid report a:iy reccrneridations for improvement to the • 
Cormtisoioner^f Educatiort. 



Outreach Data Base 

* 

#5 It is recommended that the Cornmiscimer of Education^ 'through the 

Department of Educatio>i Strategic Planning and Management Information 
System Unity provide'^the Fost-Secnndary Education Cormission with the*' 
appropriate statistical data hone to ennhj^e it to make recormendatione 
and evaluate post-secondary educational outreach. 

Pre.sently, there "is no centralized reporting system to monitor the 

array of outreach activities provided by post-secondary institutions. 

Reporting does occur, but it is uncoordinated in terms of forms, dates, 

content, and monitoring agency. As such, there is never quite 'a clear. 



coqprthensive picture of just what effqrts are being made with respect to 
outreach^ nuch less an evaluation of efforts and outcomes in relation to any 
SBt of a priori objectives. The precise experience of the Commission itself 
was tes^timony to this assertion. The most difficult data collection enter- 
prise encouoatered was that of identifying the nature and scope of outreach 
activities provided by the public and private community colleges « and 
universities in the state. Without such basic data^ little reliable and 
valid planning can occur and no measu^ of progress toward statewide 

objectives for enhancing access to knowledge can be calculated. 

1. . ^ ■ . ♦ •■•.■*■■ " ... 

. • - * 

Evaluating Outreach *^ 

#7 It is reaormended that the Poat-Secondaxy Education (1202) Cormieaion 
seek the aaaistanoe of the Southern Aaaooiation of Colleges and 
Schools in the overall evaluation of outreach activities of Floriffa 
in keeping with applicable standards of jjj^ Association. 

In recent years, ^he SoutherrJ Association of Colleges and Schools 

(SACS) h)as devoted greater attention <to the concept of educational outreach. 

Notable in this regard has been the issuance of "Standard Nine" which relates 

to Continuing Education and Community Services. Enlisting the assistance 

of SACS will contribute to outreach program evaluation both in an absolute 

sense (in relation to SACS accreditation standards) and in a relative sense 

(relative to programs offered by other Southern states). As the trend » ^ • 

toward increased voluntary and mandatory adult participation in educative 

activities continues, the need for each post-secondary educational^ ins titu- 

tion to offer non-credit instructional programs which award C.E.U.'s will 

likewire, increase. Appropriate policies and prociedures will have to be' 

devised which cozirform with state and regional accreditation standards. 
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Periodic review by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
the 1202 Commission and ^e State Board of Independent Colleges and 
Universities, of the quajjffey of on-going and proposed outreach services 
offered by Flajfid^i^ end out-of-^state institutions would greatly assist 
in maintaining the high standards and- integrity to which the users of 
these services .are entitled. 



Analysis of Organizational Structy^res * 

#8 It is reoomr/mded that the PoBt-Seoondary Edubation Cl2oh} Cormieeion 

establish qn appropjriate ccrmittee to studg the existing organizational 
structure of post-seaondary eductation with resfe^ to delivery ''of 
educational service and to recommend any approj^ridte reorganization 
to bring about a more Effective and efficient delivery ayatem. 

As noted earlier in this report, post -Secondary education in FloridaV_„ 

has expanded greatly in the past fifteen yeats. This expansion has occurred' 

iiy^oth the public and private domain. Now that it appears that the 

expansion, at least in terms of numbers of institutions, has stabilized, 

a study of the organizational structures, which direct and regulate post- 

secondary education would seem to be in order. Data collected a.s a part of 

the present report suggested that both persons within and those outside of 

■ ' \ - - . ' 

post-secondary> education sometimes found the existing organizational structure 

I 

to be, at b^st, confusing. Given the inroiementation of several of the foi*e- 
going recoiiirtiendations, sufficient evaluative feedback and other data should 

exist to Enable such a study to identify a? host of more cost-beneficial 

* . ^ . . . •• 

arrangements for the delivery of services. . 
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B. Enhancing Institutional Responsiveness 

' ■ ■ ■ . • ' ■ , • ■ ' . . "* 

Access to the various programs of educational outreach . (instructional 
outreach, research, and service) in the state's public and private post- 
secondary institutions needs to be expanded. Such expansion should allow 
all elements of the state individuals, groups, agencies to benefit 
laaximally from the reisources potentially available from post-secon4ary - V 
institutions. The restrictions to Increased-access to educlitional outreach 
are diverge in origin. Some are dispositional in nature and relate to 
attitudes, beliefs, and val<fes. ^ Other barr^iers are situational and^ istem * 
from such realities as limited resources. Still other obstacles to access 
have their origin in the organizational and legal structures of institutions. 
In most ^instances y a given barrier to access will have dimensions traceable 
back' to each of these origins. Given that e^ach access barrier is itself 
multi -dimensional in nature, so too must be the array of strategies and plans 

designecl for their alleviation and removal. 

" The predominant clientele for post -secondary education has shifted 
dramatically in recent years. This change in the complexion of the "student 
body" has resulted from increased educational opportunities and options and 
from a growing recognition of the. necessity of continuing education. The 
"new" typical post-secondairy student is mor^ likely to be older, employed, 
self-supporting, a spouse, a parent, and a relatively more responsible 
eommmity member than his/her earlier counterpart. As such, the former is 
mo^e likely to be a part-time' as opposed to full-time student , and a 
community resident, as opposed to an "on-canqpus resident," learner. Finally, 
the new post-secondary student is more likely to have less discretionary 



time. ndilch can be devoted to the pursuit of education. 

The cluster of recommendations which follow in this section are 
directed toward one fundamental, problem: the existing policies, pro- 
ceduresy and services of post-secondary educational institutions are 
still too often tied to the nature of a traditional constituency and to 
a traditional missj-on, and thus do not provide for equitable recognition 
and trea;tment of non-tra,ditional student^s and their needs. The result 
of such inequity is that from some Would-be-leamers access is prohibi- 
tive and for others, participation in post -secondary education subjects 
them to unusually h^avy and unnecessary burdens. Universities,- colleges > 
and community colleges need to develop policies, procedures, and servdces 
which are equitable for adults and jpart^time students and which afford 

them recognition as equal members of the educational comnunit)^^^ 

« ■ • ■ 

Admission Requirements „ . 

#9 It ia recormended that poat-^aecandary educational institutione 
employ only those student adniaaion requirements which are 
demonstrably essentiat to adequate perforrtkmce and Which do not"^ 
constitute artificial or arbitrary barriers to the educational 
pursuits of otherwise capable adult learners. 

One of the methods for safeguarding q|uality, increasirt^predicta- 
bility for success, and metering 'the flow, pf students who have access to 

post -secondary education has been ^the utilisation of various entry or 

'■ ; . ' - ^ . ■ • . / ■ . 

admission requirements. The^e admission requirements have been 

■ y ■ ■ 

established for the traditional, college clientele--in residence, fiill- 
time, youthful learners and are now inappropriate for higher education's 

V ^ • 

new ^^ority — non-resident, part-time, older learners. 

The Commission's data collection efforts revealed that many* business, 
governmental; and industrial leaders across the state felt certain admission 
criteria were unnecessary barriers which excluded their employees from 

16(i 
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needed training. Similarly, data from the general population survey sugges^ 
that some age-related admission barriers may exist. Nearly 12 percent of 
the state's would-be-learners or 288,000 adults reported that "age" was 
their main barrier to actiializing their educational plans. Clearly, not kll 
persons so responding were excluded because of age-related admission barriers 
per se , but it is suspected that at least^some portion of this rather latrge 
group of would-be- learners were denied access because of institutionallj 
imposed restrictions concerning age and admission. 

Flexible and Diversified^ Scheduling • / 

y 7 . • '/■ 

fflO It is recormended that post^secortdary educational irtetitutians Idevelop 
and implement instructional sustems which insure access for adult^ 
learners: (a) part-^time' stuomte must be given equal opportunities 
for participation in instruct%onal programs; (h) courses and programs 
must l^e scheduled so as to allow a greater proportion of students to 
complete all o^ nearly all their work at off^campua iocatione and/or 
during othey than normal working hoursm 

Scheduling patterns which are predominated by day classes and which 
provide only >token evening offerings prohibit accessl* to the great/ majority 
of the potential clientele for post-secondary education. Obviouijy, work 
and other adult responsibilities arp the major barriers to participation in 
day classes. In fact, survey data indicated that nearly 45 pet/tCTt^^t^ 
state's would-be-leamers Cnearly 1.1 million persons) cited sUcli reasons 
as the main obstacles to their participation in post-secdi^ary education. 
However, even in those instances when moderate numbers of evelni^g classes 
are offered, still other adults are excluded from participation by their , 
sheer lack of energy available for class attendance after Ibng hours of 
Other mijor responsibilities during the day. For this reaion, weekend and 
more extensive summer offerings also need to be provided, /particularly for 
high demand courses and programs. 
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The long term Result of insufficient evening, weekend, summer. courses 
and programs is thEt many adult* fail to actualize their potential for 
self-development and educational attainment. For other adults, a more 
immediate impact of the absence of such scheduling means restricted oppor- 
tunities for promotion or possibly the danger of being terminated from their 
.. jobs. This latter problem isHparticularly true for occupational groups which 
have adopted compulsory continuing education as' a condition for te-certifi- 
cation or re-licensui^ (i^e. teachers), Fiiiklly, the phrase "and programs" 
needs to be emphasized in the foregoing frecommeT\daLtipn» For high demand 
areas, entire degree programs , or at least substantial parts of ^ them, sl^ould 
be offered on evening and weekend bases. 

^ Recognizing that a substantial component^ study may be an 

inseparable part of some programs, institutions nevertheless should closely 
examine their off-campus offerings in light of the extent to which they 
reiare to student demands and needs. The primary guideline should be to 
maintain equitable quality of offerings while concurrently placing the 
convenience of the student ahead of the convenience of the instructor and the 
institution. Data in this report strongly supports greater attention being 
devoted to off-canqpus instruction. Nearly 64 percent of . the state's would- 
be-leamers, or 1.5 million adult's, chose off-campus sites as their first 
choice location for pursuit of their educational plans. The reason given 
for this choice was "convenience." Travel time no doubt played a^ important 
role in this selection. Of these 1.5 million adults, 41 percent (or 615,000) 
*'"3][^re not willing to spend more^than 20 minutes travelling to an educational 
^tivity. In effect, courses will have to be held where would-be- learners 
reside or. work if participation is to be enhanced. Market stydies shouM te 
conducted throughout the institutional service area to pinpoint courses and 
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programs desireiii^and the most appropriate location for such offerings • 

No arbitrary limits should be established regulating the number of hours , 

to be taken off-cafcpus which can be applied toward a degree. 

Part-time Learners and Access to Resources 

#11 ^ It ia veeormended that poat'-eeoondary educational institutions 
make all resources and services^ such as physical facilities^ 
counseling and referral^ student financial assistance^ registration 
sy stems ^ and Hbrixries available on an equi^tabl^ basis to part'-time 
learners. - . / 

Part-time students are unnecessarily inconvenienced by some enroll- 
ment/registration |)rocedures. ^Generally, procedures which jequire a 
person's presencKto register penalize part-time students. Another'dis- 
crimiiiatory policy is that of forbiding part-time, non-degree seeki^ 
students from pre-registration or only, allowing pre-registration-for lower 
level or ^lective^ourses. Some institutions unnecessarily discriminate 
against part-tinie and non-degree seeking students during the rfegular reg- 
istration period as well." Examples of the latter include Ca) having 
registration for one ^lay only; (b) no provisions for registratipn by mail; 
(c) requiring part-time and- non-degree seeking students to register only 
during a specific time(i.e., 6^00 p.m. - 8:30 -p.m.) ; and' (cf) 'requiring 
non-degree seeking students to complete all fprms required of degree 
seeking students. All of thdse aforementioned po^cies and procedures are 
-detrimental to non-traditional students* participation in post-secondary 
education. Those who do f^rticipaUe often have to endure frustrations 
and "second-class citizenship" treatment, while others actually are excluded 
from participation al together. 

Part-time students* access to ^existing ckmpus resources must be on 
par with the access enjoyed by full time s^ud^ts^ Non-traditional learners 
should have full use of libraries^ student activities, media centers, 
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/adainlslrative offices (i,e. registration and records), laboratories, 
resource centers » health centers, child care. services, food service, 
counseling services,, and transportation. In some cases, jproyision of 
these resources and services for part-tine students will necessitate 
offices being opened and trained staff available in the evenings and on. 
weekends. Typically, this array of services and resources are scheduled 
to be inkximally available for the convenience of traditional^ full time 
students, with little or no regard for the needs of part-time students. 
As such, non -traditional student-s either fail to have .access to these 

resources and services or suffer considerable personal inconvenience 

• . • 

and expense in otder to utilize them. Survey data revealed that adult ^ 

• ■ . r ; ■ 1 ■ ■ ■• • 

would-be- learners only could devote an average of 5-6 hours per week to 
their educational pursuit^. Little time evidently exists for "extra" ^ 
trips to the campus for access to institutional ly-i,based, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
resources . * ' 



Financial Aid 




#J2 It is recomended that post^aecdndazy educational inatitutiona 

make\8tudeYtt financial ^aj^d available to part-time and non^traditional 
atudenta on' an equitable baaia; provide aid pvograma for credit wohc 
and for non^credit educational offervnga which meet requirementa for 




credit ccat*de^ comeroial bank preferred loana^ and-inataiyn^t 
^ paymenta. . 

Part-time students are frequently excluded from scholarship and 

assistantship programs, fee waivers, and loans. Such policies^are iipcon- 

sistent w^h the "new'^^^t- secondary majority. While^^these policies now 

critically re^tr^LCt access, they will only grow more severe as more and more 
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adult leamcfrs find it desirable or n«cessary to engage in post- 
secondary educationv^ Also» mast; if not ally aid programs noW revolve 
around a student's pursuit of academic » credit -bearing courses or degrees. 
As the trend toward greater use of ^he C.E.U. excels, many adult learners 
in need of financial aid to pursue non-academic credit activities and 
programs will be restricted from participation. Aid programs should be ^ 
geared toward supporting those in need of "resources to pursue education . 
Whether the education sought is for academic credit, for degrees, or 
C.E.U*s», or whether such pursuits are to be part-time or full time are 
irrelevant to the b^sic question of need. 

Tuition an<^ fees have increased substantially in recent years. ^ 
These increases, when coupled with other higher costs of living, have 
seriously hand icappe4 many students and would-be-students' in their gj)ility 
to pay tuition and fees in lump sums. , Since most of these individuals will 
probably not have access to financial aid programs, the only. option avail- 
able to relieve this financial burden is flexibility of p^ment. When 
fee payment is rej^lated simply by administrative and aucut convenience, 
some persons are excluded from participation in post-secondary education. 
In other cases, rigid policies of this type place some students in severe 
financial conditions a^ they engage in further study. 

Credit for Prior Learning 

#13 It ie reoormmded that poet^eeoondary eduaational inatitution'a 
explore and develop opportunities to grant aaademia credit for 
validated learning acquired through life experienaea^ fieia 
experieHroeBj work experiences^ coid previously acquired continuing 
education units. ^ 

- J' 
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Through work, travel, ^obbies and other daily living 
many adults Lave accumulated a wealth of knowledge^ ski lis, and,' abilities , 
some of- which are .relevant to given fields of study 6r professional 
eitdeavors. JOften these acquired .attributes are identical to. or highly 
conplimentary with, the educational outcomes sought by specific, formal 
educational, courses and programs. Ppst-secondary educational institutions 
should grant appropriate credits and credentials based upon what an 
individual has learned, irrespective of where, when, or how that learning 
wais achieved. Mechanisms and policies need to be devised which recognize' 
and reward such learning acquisitions. 

Although the state has made commendable progi/ess with respect to 
CLEP and other advanced placement measures, five institutions still fail 
to grant credit for sub^^ activities as supervised work experience. This 
4 condition is particularly disturbing in light of tie large numbelr of 
would-be-leamers who chose non-trdditional methods as the preferred way 
of pursuing their educational goals\^.e., on-the-job traiivLng, projects, 
se^f 'Study) 

^ Lack of recognition of prior learning forces some individuals t 
repeat leading experiences which they have already mastered^^^^JMs results 



4n inefficient use of time and money on the part of individual, the learning 
facilitator/ aijd the 'institution. Adjults are likely to view such lack of 
vaiuing pf t^eir prior leading as a personal discount to them as individuals 
such, failure of educational institutions to value an adult's accomplish-^ 
ments is likely to be viewed a failure to value the indivic^al himself or 
herself. Finally, more equitable procedures and concepts of Awarding, 
credit and credentials will encourage greater educational par^cipation and 
will assist adult citizens in ^eeting educational demands for entry 

■ i • ► 
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ILaaployMfnt and on^the-jo^advanceaent,. 



) 



Guidance and Counseling Services 

• • . . ' ■ ' • . ^ . 

^14 j|Lta veaommnd0d that poBt^eeoondary eduaatianal inetitutione 

S^and their progr^mia of eduoational information^ referral^ appxKMCtl^ 
and oouneeling to all adults in the eonmtunity. 

Data presented earlier indicated that 38% of the state's adult 
population or approxijaately million persons expressed a desire to \ 
discus their educational potentials and interests with an «dult education 
coimselor; Sinilarly, leaders frcnn business, industry, en^ government • 
urged that assistance be provided in assessing 6flq)loyee talents and In . 
guiding them into appropriate developmental activities. However , most 
would-be-adult learners, whether in communities or In organizations, haye 
few places from which they may secure educational information and guidance 
services. Without read]|^ty^vailable services ^f this variety^ many adults 
never learn of existing educational opportunities, Without such infor- 
mation, these people may never use the services of ^st-secondary education. 
Ironically, and unfortunately, those who are most in need of isuch services 
are also most lacking in information about them. Perhaps more iiinportantly, 
many adults never have a formal occasion to explore systematically their 
own unique talents, ambitions, and desires. In these instances, adults 
V^nay set lower expectations -for themselves than warranted by thei^SsI ^reay ^^-"""^ 
abilities. In sum, for those adults who lack information about educational^ 
opportunities and about their own educational potentials and proclivities, 
access to further learning is severely restricted. 



Progress for Special Gro'ups " ' . , ■ 

aiS It is • reacfimended that po8t-8eoon<iccry eduaatianal institutions ^ 
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.« dmelcp and provide particular md readily aooeaeible eduoaticnal 
programs to meet the unique learning needs and intereate of 
' . special targSt populations^' aigmoies^ and organizations. 

Aside from extending acces^^ post-secondary outreach^rograas 
to the state's population in (^^ml, xmlversities^ colleges^ and 
coonunity colleges should also strive to identj.^ unique client g^oiqps 
BSid problems which^ require specially devised and targeted programs 
and services, ^ ' 

There are» among the general population, various individuals and 
groups with specific learning needs (e.g., women, blacks, chicanos, 
latinos^ handicapped, elderly, migrants^ non-pr^it comnunity organi-* ^ 
zat ions, ^agencies, military .personnel and dependents, and other occupa- 

tional groups). Traditional, di^cipline-orjLented curricula and programs' 

* _ ■ , 

are not likely to be responsive to the urgent, p:pagmatic, and imilti- ^ 
variate needs of these special groups. Post-ses:ondary educational institu* 
tions without^special programs fox such groi5)s> in effect, indirectly ^ 
. limit access for many persons and fail to address a host of pressing / 
individual and community problems. One model which has proven useful 
in this rega*4Jias been the'\itle I program of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. This fedjer ally ^funded program has providedU^^sources arid leader- 
ship in directing continuing education/outreach programs toward specifically 
designated target populations (i\^»» women, elderly, etc.). A state ^ 
level program, similar in nature, shouid be ep^lored as a partial answer 
to problems plagui^ Florida residents with unique educational /needs. \ 

the Coninission believes that the state should take a iTeader^p role 
ifi encouraging collaborative networks between military c^^e commanders 
and appropriate state and local institutional representatives. j 



Business^ industry^ armeA forces^ and govarnnant also expressed a 
definite need for prpgranis' to continually upgrade personnel through educa- 

tion and training* Distinct needs were e^ressed foj programs in the areas 

. . ' '• ■ • ^ ■ , 

•of business administration and public*administratipn. Also^y much intjsrest 

■* ■ . ' . ' 

Was expressed in non-traditional delivery systems - - external degrees, 
evening classes, correspondence courses', etc. Where there is documented 
need ^or governmental employees to iiiprove their job skills, funds for 
continuing education activities should be provided by the agency. Business, 

industry, and government should be encouraged to develop various reward 
(* • * ■ ' ^ . 

and' incentive systems to stimulate employee participation in further 

education. As noted earliei;, post-secondary insitutions should be prepared 

to of fer courses and programs at locations convenient to the clientele 

employed by th^se iagencies* 

Needs Assessments 

1H6 It is reaorrmended that the poet-seoondopy eduaationat in^titutione 
aeaume the reaponeibiUty for determining the eduoabional outrteaah 
n^eds of the pecfple in areaa which they a^rve. 

Relatively few comprehensive efforts havj^been made to determine 

the spectrum of educational outreaeh needs which e*ist in^^tji^^arious . 

community college and university service areas. The state's demographic 

character in terms of mobility, migration, and cultural pluralism makes 

educational planning, at best, difficult. However, such a charact'er 

makes the matter of planning even more imperative. For the most part, 

those assessments which have been made for purposes of planning have only 

sought to identify the various degree progrtos deserved by potential 

s'tudents. Needs for non-credit instruction. Applied research, and various 

forms of service Ce.jJ., consulting, technical assistance) have not 

typically been the focal point of •post-seo/idary institutions* peeds.. 

Greater attention should be paid to these aspects of needs assessment 

in light of the fact that nearly 70% of th« state's would-be- learners 



Xl«7 Billion persons) expressed educational interests related to areas 

othbr than academic credit instruction. Business, industry, and government 

leaders were often found tj^ be skeptical of post*-secondary institutions' 

ability and/or desire to respond to community needs. They charged that 

♦ 

the institutions too frequently dealt with "ivory tower/' rather than ^ 
*'real world/' problems. To the epctent that such perceptions are indeed 
accurate portrayals of reality, their eventual alleviation would seem to 
be in part contingent upon greater attention being devoted to conprehensive 
needs assessment studies for program planning purposes. 

Basic Program Support 

^17 It is recormended that poat^seoandary eduaaticnal inatitutions 
provide general revenue aitpport to aaaure adequate ataffvng and 
operational funding for non-oredit outreach program conducted 
by public poat-aecondary inatitutiona. 

Adequate funding of post -secondary institutions in the State of 
Florida (public and private) is needed to enable these institutions to 
carry out credit and non^credit educational outreach, basic and applied 
research, and service activities designed to serve Florida* s citizens. 

The extent to whiph bet^r support of non*credit instructional 
outreach is jieeded is suggested by" a conparlson of learners with would*- 
be-lea3mers. Last year (1975) 678,000 persons engaged in non*credit pro- 
grams offered by the public universities (includilig cooperative extension 
programs), colleges, and community colleges. However, as earlier noted, 
survey data revealed that the "first choide" educational plans of 70% of 
the state's would-be- leaomers (1.7 million persons) were involved in the 
pursuit of ^. non-academic, non-credit activity. \. ^ 

Funding formulae should take into consideration the location 
of the institution, the population served, and the resources and 
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established missions of the respective institution. Adequate funding 
for educational outreach^ research, and service will require increased 
allocation and the earmaxking of funds by the State, the Board of Regents/ 
and by the post-secondary institutions* 

Typically the departments within post-secondary institutions which 
are charged with educational outreach, research, and service have had to 
be either totally or substantially self-supporting. Such practices are 
contradictory to the significance of these activities to the problems of 
communities and to the internal health and renewal of post-secondary 
institutions. Also, pressures to be self-supporting often tempt priorities 
and decisions pertaining to these functions to be made on the basis of . 
'profit-gain and expediency rather than empirical need. Adoption of this 
recommendation would insure that a core professional and support staff 
and an adequate operational budget would be available from year to year 
to diagnose, develop, and deliver outreach activities^ Such program 
stability would underscore the importance of these activities for other 
departments and for faculty. Concurrently, such stability would C^^) 
facilitate long range and master planning of outreach activities in lieu 
of short range, expedient ones, and (b) jittracl^ore highly qualified 
professionals into careers zn. educational outreach, research, and service. 

V^y " ' • . 

Community Access to Resources 

iflS It ie veoormmded that poet^eeocndary eduaational institutiona make . 
librarieaj other informational Peeouraea^ and appropriate phyaiaat 
faoilitiea more readily /available for uee by governmental agenoieaj 
buaineaa and induatry\ and the oonrtmity at large^ with due regard 
to prioritiea and ooata for use. 

« 

Universities, colleges, and community colleges control a number of 
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resources which can be directed toward service to the cinmunity in an 
enlightened way. In most communities^ these institutions house the most 
comprehensive array of informational resources available. Traditionally 
these resources have been res,erved almost solely for use by the faculty, 
staff 9 and the "currently enrolled" student body of the institution. 
Countless other individuals, groiq>s, and agencies wish to and Could . 
profit from access to such resources. By Extending their resources in 
this regard;^ post-secondary institutions would greatly multiply their 
service roles. Obviously, such extensions of service should not be ' 
offered in such a manner so as to encroach on other vital uses of these 
resources C^.g*. the education of students). Equally apparent is the fact 
that the post-secondary institutions would encounter ^ditional operational 
expenses. Systj^ems would have to be evolved which ^ide C&) the setting of 
priorities for the various user groups and (b) the extent to which such 
^user groups would be financially responsible for access to the service. 

The problems and the complexity of private enterprise and government 
continue to e^^d with the prolifdratioii^ of informat4^on, technology, 
populatioli, and demands for service and accountability. Data in this 

investigation revealed widespread ii)terest in ai^ need foi^increased 

■ * . ■ . ■ 

consulting and technical assistance services fron the state's post-; 
secondary institutions. Frequently, data suggested that many public and 
private organizations in . Florida were, unaware of how to tap post-secondary 
institutional sttuctures in order to secure needed outreach services. 
Smaller businesses and industries are particularly in need of such services 
from universities, colleges « and communi4:y colleges. 
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OtitCTtch Specialists 

§19 It is reeanrnnded that poat^aeocndcxry^ Bduoaticnal inBtituHone^ 
dmelop apeoial program and^ aurriaula for para^profMaional 
and profeeeicnal training of epBoialiete in prarrLdGtg outreoGh 
eervicee. 

As reflected throughout this report^ there is extensive need far 
outreach services from post-secondary institutions. The delivery^of 
services is, ainong other things, contingent xxpoti persons who are skilled 
in dealing with non»traditioi>al clienteles and non* traditional cono^ms 
of post*secohdary institution^ ' (i.e., canunity^ #velopment) . Obviq^isly, 
not 'all faculty will be sufficiently skilled, experienced, or inclined 
to provide outreach services. Accordingly in*service staff dSvelopnent 
programs should be sensitive to this need. ' However, the growing demand 
for outreach services necessitates that attention also be given to the 
pre*service training of persons who nay choose some aspect of outreach 
as a career specialization. 



Faculty Selection and Utilization 

#20 It ia reoormended that the poat^aeoondary Bdueational inatitutione 
eupppTt eduoatvonal outreaoh by employing faculty who wiah to 
engage in it. Faculty who do ao ahould B« rewarded equally with 
faaulty who engage in other fwicrbiona. 

Ultimately, delivery of educational outreach to the people of 

Florida rests with the faculty of its post-secondary institutions. 

m 

However, faculty frequently are not informed ^hen they are initially 

recruited and hired that such activities are appropriate and expected 

♦ 

tasks. Thus, faculty involvement in these areas is often left to chance 
or to individual discretion. Faculty members who do engage in educational 
outreach all too frequently discover that reward systems in most post- 
secondary institutions do not equitably e/icourage such activities. 



As a result^ theae outreach functions take on a substantiallyrlowe;: 

' ■ ■ * ■•'.■« 

priority in relation to on*caiq>us^ credit instruction and in relation 
to the publication of research and theoretical formulations. While 
not all faculty may be sensitive to this reality^ interviews conducted 
across the state revealed that major business^ industrial, and governmental 
leaders were quite wellflnformed on how existing reward and incentive 
systems failed to encourage faculty to engage in outretfch activities. 
These lead^s made a strong plea for post-secondary institutions to 
give more equitable recognition to outreach activities when considering 
faculty for merit, promotion, and tenure. 
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C. Developing New Structures and Systems 



Utilizing Private Resources 

§2J It ie reoonmended that the Isgietature cjllooate atate firimaia^ 
support on a aoet recovery haaie to private poet^eeoondary 
edbLsatioruil irietitutione which render eauaational outreach 
under etate mandate and coordination^ provided, however, that 
Buch programs ehall be dubject to the' approval, review^ and 
evalx4ation proceeeee which are applicable to comparable programe 
, offereWby public poet^eecondary inetitutiona. 

One of the most cost-effective ways of increlfsing access to post- 

.\96condary resources revolves around greater use pf the resources 

available from private colleges, cbmmunity colleges, and universities. 

Presently, the state's public institutions relate to their private 

counterparts in a rather random/ unsystematic fashion. Too often, 

the result is needless duplication and ejq>ensive, unhealthy competition 

for both the public and private institutions. . What is needed is a 

spirit of collaboration which still allows for the existence of diversity 

aiid options. The current recommendation is aimed at further development 

of public-private arrangements which are n^tually advantageous for both 

institutions, cost-effective for the state, and of utility to consumers. 

• ( 

Regional Educational Outreach Centers * 

#22 It ie recamended that the Legielatur'e outHorize the eetabliehment 
of regional educational outreach centers to coordinate continuing 
education programs and to work affirmatively and cooperatively 
with business, industry, government, educational institutions^ 
and various cormiunity agencies and groups to plan and implement 

specific programs. 

• . ■ * ■ • ' . 

At present, there exists a host of public and private institutions 
which offer post-secondary educational ^programs in given community. 
Many of these programs are recipients of public funds. Examples of 
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such agenciei^ Include public school programs of cOHOBu^ity and adult 
education^ colleges^ libraries, conDunity collegMt vocational- 
technical centers, universities, preparatory schools, a^d various ) 
govemmental^agencies. This great diversity of aigency bases involved in 
the delivery of post^^secohdary education is, at once, the virtue and 
demise of idult education. The virtue lies in the increased number 
of options available to consumers and the resulting ''healthy" ccdn- 
petition which inspires programs to strive to meet participants* needs. 
The demise lies in the fact that such a diversity of programs often 
leads to needless du{>lication of effort and biased programming in favor 
of vested institutional interests. Potential consumers of post*seoon* 
dary eduction face, ^myriad of advertising barrages with little or 
no opportunities for systematically cross conqparing the varioiu^ programs 
content, fees, or other important characteristics. 

It is 'anticipated that the formation of regional educational 

outreach centers* would jointly serj^e consumers of outreach services 

■# ► • . . ■ 

ant the institutions themselves which deliver such services. Specific 
. # 

center responsibilities would include: (aj serving as a clearingho\ise 
and/or information bank for continuing education activities and events; ' 
(b) providing various types 6f infoimational and referral services to 
potential consumers; (c) maintaining a directory of resource persons 
available for given types of continuijig education programs; (4) con- 
ducting ne^ds assessments; (e) establishing regional priorities for 
programming; C^) encouraging interagency cooperation in planning and 
delivering educational \t^rvices; and Cs) developing and employing 
evaluation systems for^educational outreach centers. Ancillary to 
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^ the above xecovmendation, it is furtheir suggested that the Postr 
Secondary Education C1202) Commission be charged with continuing 
study ^ ani^iysis, and evaluation of these regional centers and with 
reporting any rec^jpMidations for revision to the State Legislature. 

The Open Univ^sity arid Extttnal Dd^d Pt6^«m ' v 

#23 It U x^(X)nnand0d that ihe PoBt-S«oondeay Bduoabion C1202i 
exmine the need for (xn open univereity md that 
the Florida Legislature expcmd the \ntemal degree programs 
at all levels of poet^seaondqry (edUoation in order to assure 
that persons not served by existing progrcfu have reasonable 
aooess to state^supported progrcm of higher education. 

In the past few years there has been considerable discussion 
of the British "open university" concept and its/ applicability for 
post-secondary education in Florida^. TTie concept has ^veri been 
transl&ted into a legis^ive bill in the recent i/ast. ^However, 
it appears that thus far no particular study has been made to determine 
the exact unaddressed needs which can only be met or be better met by 
the open university as opposed to existlhg outreach structures and* 
programs. Therein lies the task prcTposed for the 1202 Commission. 

The second portion of recommendation #23 calls for the expan- 
sion of the external degree program. The external degree program is 
an alternative to the traditional campus-bound, time tAised, credit- 
based degree program. External degree students may earn degrees by 
a variety of means, uniquely prescribed for each individual. Some 
optional routes include^ credit by examination, credit for prior I : 
experiential learning, 4ield projects, independent study, research, 
demonstration projects, etc. External degreed programs, beinj more 
flexible thah traditional programs in terms of neans, are effective 
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in making post-secondary eduCaticm*morff accessible and palat^le for ^ 
many adult learners. The State University System External Degree Program 
is administered by Flo3<ida International University and is currently 
restricted to only offeror bachelors degrees. This program has proven 



to be a viable, high quality educational alternative. Although the 
program has been authorized by the Board of Regents to operate state- 
wide, it has yet to do so during its early existence because of unusually 
heavy student demnds for entrance and because of limited financial 
support. ;Vast numbers of adult Floridians across the state could profit ^ 
from access to this type of educational alternative which minimizes 
the rigidities of traditional 'pott-secondary educations-time (prescribed ^ 
years of study); space (residence on or near campus) and systems of 
academic accounting C^^redits or honor points earned) . The need for 
ah expanded external degree was isupported by ^several of the data collection 
enterprise^ of the Commission. Exemplary findings in this regard were 
that (1) adults are interested in^art-time, flexible educational progress, 
(2) adults prefer to pursue their educational goals at off-campus, con- 
venient locations, (3) adults cite "time" constraints as their major 
barriers to participation, (4) 45% of the woul'd-be- learners or 1.1 
million adults chose non-traditional methods Cself-stiidy, "on-the-jeb 
training, projects) as th^ir preferred arrangement for pursuing their 
educational goals: Additional support for the expansion of external 
degree programs was offered by busine^, industry, and government 
leaders from acTOSs the state. These leaders considered the external 
degree concept to be a viable altemativis for coping wi^th the time 
and place constTaints which were associated with traditional, campus- 
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bound degree programs. 

It ^ significant to once ^gain note that the present external 
degree program is only operative at the imdergiiaduate level for the 
junior and senior year. The program, administered by Florida Inter- 
national University, has operated for three years xmder ,a mandatory 
enrollment cap. * At present, despite heavy demand, only a few hundred 
students are able to be admitted. 



Use of Instructional, Technology ^ 

§24 .It ia reeormended^hat the PoatSeoondary Eduction C1202) 
Comrieaion sttddjLme uae of inetruotional technology (radio, 
telephone, teievveion) for the purppee dtinfomatian trane^ 
miaaim and make reoomnendationB to the Mgialature for 
operationally adding auah programa. 

A system of higher education institutions seriously intend|jig to . 
extend instructional services to the population must use broadcast radio 
and television. Such allows for broad population coverage and flexibility 
of scheduling — eVen to include early morning hours. In the very near 
future it will be possible for the home viewer to record video/audio 
programs off-the-air at a cost factor much less than devices currently 
on the market. This technological advance plus telephone seminars 
conducted by faculty might well be considered the last sanctiiary for 
^ higher education to-exercise thiSu_QUtreach service initiative. "In 

the vdngs," so to' speak, are low cost video disc playback units directed 
toward home study utilization. Some of the very best courses and best / 



instructors known to man will devel|^, package, and ^ell discs to in- 

■ V ' . ^ ■ .... - 

diyiduals for home learnings at very low cost. Indeed, we &re on the 



threshold of a ^eat revolution in curriculum and leaming«- directed 
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toward the total convenience of the learner and his life loiig desire 
to learn. ' This d^yelopnent has the potential .to i&ove higher education 
oh all levers and subject areas into/ tens of thousands of hames~in 
lieu of the traditional land based institutional setting. 

There are presently three state owned television/ radio broadcast 
centers in Florida. These are located at Florida State Uhiyersity, 
University of Florida, and the University of South Florida. The combined 
^rdadcast area of the stations would coyer less than 40 per cent of all 
Florida counties. For Florida higher education t6 extend broadcast 
services to the state would require the development ^d activation of 
broadcast centers at the University of North Florida, University of 
West Florida, Florida Tech., Florida Atlantic, and Florida International 

' J 

University. / • 

State Funded Research Program 

#2* , It 4^8 vecormended that the ^ Board of Regents continue to designate ^ 
reeonroee epecifioally for miesiaft^riented reeearoh applied to 
. the eoluticn of pr easing state problem through the SertyLoe 
Through Application of Research (STAR) Program, ^uoh efforts 
should be expanded as additional fimds become ovailaifLe.' . : 

4)uying the past three^^^j^ears the State UnitersVty System hR ear* 

liforked a portion of its budget Opproximately ^.3 million dollars 

annually) specifically for mission-oriented research dij^cted at solving 

major state problems. These dollars were* earmarked largel^r in response 

to request3 by state agencies* In 1974-75 alone, more than 300i state^ 

Sency requests for research projects (yiith a total cost of about nine 
llipn dollars^ were submitted. Of these requests, only 41 were 



funded at a total cost of $1,013,981. The earmarked dollars which 
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remained were allocatea to sp^Tciai research centers such as the Solar ,. 
Energy Caboratory ai(d the Mote Marine L^ratory in Sarasota. In effect, 
- current requests for mission-oriented research outstrip available 

■ . • • • * 

resources by a ratio of seven to one., .nine ail lion dollars recjuested 
to l.i million dollarT^baro Furthernore, data in this report 

l^ave previously been presented which documents the anticipated ftiture 

demand for mission-oriented researdfcrf^ and local gdvernmental 

' ' ' ■ ^ '. * * 

* agencies. . • 

• Widespread^jsiqyport was found in this investigation for the general 

. * ' ** 

concept of earmarking funds for. mission-cjpiented research;r<yn social 

^ problems. Such support ranges from business leaders to state and local 

governmental officials. All felt such f^inding would yield significant 

benefits to the people of Florida. As noted in the preceding paragi^aph, 

current demand for mission-oriented Research dolla[rs available through 

the State' University Systeid's budget are already out^ripped 7.1 by 

demand.' It seems' unlikely that the relatively meager research budget 

. of the State University System can ever meet current needs and demands.* 

much less future ones. Vundiag potentials of business, industry and 

local and state government offer th^ <mly long-range answer to the. 

j^ncreasingly urgent need for financing bf-4issiwi^-oriented research. 



State Research Advisory Counci^ \ 

426 It ia veoomnendBd that the LegiBlatux^ eBtabliah a reeearah 
advieory ogmdU oompoaedof infor^cUaitiBenB, to identify 
atdte reeearah Ti^eds and veoamend to each aeeaion of the 
Legielature the rkeane for meting ihoae neede. Poat-eeccndary 
inetitutione and^ other state agenaiee engaged in reeearah 
aetivitiea ehould provide to the oomoil infomatlan about 
their reeearah aqjf^viiieQ and neede* ^ . f 
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Interviews with business, industrial, .and governmental leaders 
revealed sevetal concerns with respect to sission-oriented research. 
Reco&nendation^#26 proposes the establishment of a state level Research 
Advisory Council. to dieal with such concerns as Cl) detenoining thase 
research lieeds most urgent to the people of the state "^d to state 
agencies, C^) ^providing equitable allocations of resources for various 
research ^^.orities, 4?i--^^v®l^Pi^ guidelines which will insure 
greater lead time fojr developing proposals^ C4) ensuring that inter- 
Asciplinary research problems arc^ in fact approached on an inter- 

'-.1 r ■ ' • • 

disciplinary basis^ (5) evaluating the outcomes of ^^t^ staters in- 
vestment in mission-oriented Research, and C6) proVidirig guidance 
the Legislature in the formulation of effective research polices 
and in the wise allocation of research dollars. • 



chVnd Faculty E 



Inventory of Research Vnd Faculty Expertise 

#27 It ie reoonrnended tjvxt the Beeearcfi Adviaovff Council etudy and 
reoormend to the mgialaivre a meane for developing a oanputei^ 

^ based management information ayetem which would provide to the 
' Council information about recently completed research aattvity 
and an ongoing inverttory of faculty reeeai^h internet and 
eo:pevtiee. ' ^ 

The function of this coinputer-bdsed system would be to Cl^) put 

consumers of research in touch with that/research which completed 

or in prpgrtfSs, i^) put producers^of research in touch with other 

producers, Cc) put those in need of persons with specific research 

interests and expertise in touch witly^uch human resources^. 



Statistical Data 4tse ^ 

§28 ' ^t ia recommended that the Research Advisory Council study and 
Tteocrmend to the Legislature a rheans for developing a jpore 



ooordinated and inUgvated tyatm for the oolUotian^ analyaie, 
and dUamination of a etatiatioal data base for. Flo^da _ • 
ordar to aaaiat raeearah, plannin^i egtd matagement, < v^j- \^ 

' There is need -for 4 tetter liata Ijase iipon idilclx to base research, 

planning, Banagetaent, etc. This need JK>st often mentioned in the surveys, 

of proBinent Floridians was for an^inproved ^d eoqpahded staMstical 

data base for the state^ All' of those from sta^e agencies an^ local 

govemaent and most businessmen expressed a need for better demographic, 

economic, and natural resource data, Current.J.)r ^the state's efforts in 

this area are fragmented. There needs to be more comprehehsive ^bof"- 

dination and cqoperation. Presently too* much reliance mist be placed^ 

upon federally generated data. Th^ rate of growth, migration, and change 

in Florida is too high to allow us to rely on the ten-year federal ^wisus 

Many of Florida's agencies and local governments . lose significant federal 

funds b^cau|e population estimates are out of date and underestimate 

true^TPigures . Florida needs to systematically collect and con^ile its 

own statistical data base> Such a base^Nks essential in order that 

research and planning programs can be carried out. Some. of IPke existing 

^esoixrces which need xl> be related are: Bureau o| Economics and Business 

Research at the University of Florida, Dbpartment of Adndnistration,, 

Department of Commerce. 

Topical Public Service Institutes \ 

#29. It is reoormended thqP the Legialaticre authorize the 'eetdblieHment 
of interagency topical pitblic eervioe inatitutee for thfi purpose 
of research and consultation concerning significant societal 
problems and^ authorize such institutes to accept finohcial 
support from governmental or nan^goverrment sources. * 

These public service institutes Kould be devoted to research, 

development, and conSuUatiqn about pervasive |bnd si^nifican^v societal ^ 
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mobicps. • Such pTobleas are so coaplex aid vast that generally no unit— 
goveinMBtal, private, or philanthropic— if inclined to claim responsi- 
billty ftr their solution; ftirthernore, th» design of solutions would 
require a range of disciplinary iuid professional tal«t that is not likely 
to be found in any agency lAich might claim or has been assigned responsi- 
bilityf The establishment of a new kind of institute's recommended as 
a device'ef'&oping with such problems. Following legislative authori- 
zation, initiative for the establishment and coordination of the insti- 
tutes would rest with the State Univei^ty System, but continuing Sponsor- 
ship, financing, arid participation would be shared with state agencies; 
county, municipal and federal governments; business and industry; trade 
and labor associations; and philanthropic institutions. Institutes woold 
. probably be lodged at universities because"^ personnel, library, laboratory, 
and coB^tational resources would be close at hand; however, govemlance 
and control would be by a board of advisors, representing the several 
sponsors, responsibly to the System. The institutes would perform a 
' greatly needed service to our society now handicapped and perhaps to be 
eventually strangled due^tcu^the-iack of soluticS to pervasive problems. 
Other more precisely defined groups would also/benefit through enhancing 
research, development, and consultative proyss by pooling of meager 
capabilities, and through access to solutions which would otherwise not 
be available* * Although direct involvement of faculty an^^ 
in the solution of societal problems, may threaten Wft universities and 
faculty with partisanship and politicalizaticni, safejguards can be devised 
at the. outset to diminish greatly or eliminate tha:t possibility. Whije 
the conce^on offered here of public ser^i^ institutes is crude and 

180 ^ " . ■ 
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prellfliJiaxy» its stxwigth resides in its at. least constituting a fetep 
toward the resolution o£T>ressing problea»,that hitherto have beeii 
unassigned to, unclaimed by, and aije perhapf too large for, institutions 
which nomally might have been expected to be responsible for them. 



Mttlti^pugposa Public Service Institutes 

#ib It is x^ccmnended that poet^seoondcay mduoaticnat inatitutianB 
eatdbliah^ individually and ooopevatively^ multt-pitrpoee public 
service inetitutee when appropriate to meet the neede for applied 
research and service. t 

Residents and public and private orgmizations and groups which 

require^ solutions to problems frequently do not have access to appropriate 

applied research and other services. Furthemiore, many post -secondary ^ 

educational institutions present!^ do not have the mechanisms or financial 

resources readily available to assist in meeting this demand even though 

■ tt, ■ ■ 

highly skilled human resources exist within the universities and colleges 
of a region. Mechanisms at the grass roots level need to be developed* 
which facilitate the bringing together of available resources with poten- 
tial consumers of applied research and otjier services. Such jnstitutes 
could be established and administered in conjunction with, the regional 
educational outreach^enters suggested in recommendation 22^^^ . * 
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ACCESS TO KNOWLEDGE: RETltOSPiCT AMD PROSPECT 



AbBtraot . . * 

Chapt^ VI presente a brief recfxpitulaticn of the 
nature and aeope of the Coimission on Eidaaticndl 
Outreach and Service and a diacueeion of a nurrber 
of ccnoeme which further clarify the Confnieeion '0 
poature with respect to eduaaticnal outreach and 
aeveral aituaticna which warrant fur^er atudy and 
reflection. In briefs theae ccnoema 0^0 as follcwa: 
(1) Recomnendain^ma to expmd outredc ahould not 
be conatrued to mean that traditional commity 
^ college and univeraity progrma and functions 
ahould be curtailed or given lesa emphasis. (2) 
Hew technologiadl advanaea are about to be available 
which could reoolutionise inatru&tional outreach^ 
(3) The atreaa on cognitive e&ication ahould not 
be conatrued as meaning that mxral education is 
leaa important. (iL The atate'a role in aetting 
prioritiea for educmtional activitiea and the 
subaequent allocat%on of reaources ahould be 
reflective of people ^ a atated needs. (5) The 
trend toward credentialling occurring outaide of 
educational ^imstititbions warranta careful atudy. 
(6) It ia important that non^traditional atudsnta 
be treated in an equitable faahion. (7) Ftisxibil" 
ity and open-^min^dneaa ahould' characterize the 
aearch for improved educational outreach ayatema. 

(8) The proliferation of out-of-'atate inatitutiona 

' now diff ering degreea in Florida needs to be examined 
w|f^'^^ '^he reasons for auch a development. 

(9) Both on-campua and off-campus institutional 
programa must be predicated on the basis of quality^ 
feasibility^ and need. (lO) Careful atudy ia 

^ needed to develop an intergrated ayatem of poat^ 
' aecondctry education which capitalizea^on the unique 
contributiona that both public .and private inatitu^ 
tionsT-ean make to the delivery of outreach aervicea. 
J 11) Education ia central to democracy 'and muat b^ 
accorded a prime priority atatus by the atate. 




CHAPTER VI ^ 
ACCESS TO KNOWLEDGE: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
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The future is coming* Little can be done about its Inevitability, 
Nevex^before has human civilisation' beeh as equipped to deal with the^ 
uncertainty^f the future as. It is now. Developments in logic^ methodo- 
logical tools^and technology have given human beings the capabilities 
to cope with the future. Yet, paradoxically, never has pessimism about 
the human prospect for entering the future, with major social, economic, 
political,- and. environmental problems solved been so high. Nhat accounts 
for |his extra-ordinary situation in which pessimism about the future ^ 
seems to increase with advances in capabilities to deal with it? This 
situation may partially be a rWult of our too limited vision of what is 
possible — of our lack gf imagination to conceptualize alternative worlds 
by which we can assess our present condition and light our way through the 
darkness of uncertainty. In short, ^we have toj^imleas^ our imagination, 
not to enter "the' future," but to expand (ftiif consciousness to embrace a 
whole range of aMemative futures for human choice. 

At best, the work of this Commission is an exercise in the human 

■ V j 
imagination^ not ah exhaustive summary bf everything which exists about 

educational ^outreach and service in the State of Florida. Its spirit is 

a suggestion for the heed to imagine alternative educational worlds for ^ 

Florida, not a denunciation of our present system of a rigid statement 

of a singular model for the solution of all educational problems. Its 

product, principally through reconpendations, alms; ito develop several 



strategies for the realization of these alternative educational worlds 
in enlightened public policy » rather than offer a single iiiap from which 
no departure is necessary. Its intention is to develop a vision which 
will attract^ if not capture, the imagination of legislative, executive, 
and professional leadership in Florida. The Commission's work, spirit, 
product) and intention have been based xxpon two major assumptions: first, 
tlpit the Smooth and purposeful functioning of society depends upon the 
citizens' ability to have access to knowledge; second, that the current 
Structures and means for communicating knowledge to people are, in many 
ways, inadequate. ^ ^ ' " ' " ' ' 

In order to have inlight into the citizens* perceptions of how best 
to operational i^e these assumptions, the Commission conducted special 
surveys. These ^surveys had several specific puirposes: to determine the 
education needs of adult citizens and of business, industrial, social, 
\ and p^fessional organization^; to assess the variety of research needs 
for the solving of imp«^^^ant^ publ^ and individual problems; to evaluate 
the consequences of the efforts of publfc and^pri^ate colleges and uni- 
versities to meet these educational and research needs; and to gain in- 
sight into how other states have attempted to resolve problems and chal- 
lenges similar to those confronted by the Commission. Based upon these 
surveys, recommendations were developed to suggest the kinds of public 
policies which are appropriate for legislative and executive action. But 
these recommendations are intensld to point the way, not to predetermine 
it. This openness on the part of the Commission is due. principally to 
several factors. First, the magnitude of the problems of .educational 
outreach and service, measured by the number of people wh9 may be 
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potentially affected, precludes "^a definite study. Hie second factor is 
the number and diversity of types •of institutions. -/ , 

RecQounendations were made by the Commission that if iiqplemented would 
respond somewhat to the most urgent and. immediate needs. However, the 
Comnission recognized that the problem is of such magnitude, -in terms of 
the people who are potentially involved, that its resolution will occur 
only through slow evolution during the next decade. Aspei:ts Of the pro- 
blem remain unexplored by the Commission — , e.g., the responsibility of the 
State with respect to each of the variety of claims for educational ser- 
vice that^might be addressed to it — and will h^ve to be defait with sub- 
sequently. 

During its proceedings the Commission arrived at certain understand-' 
ings that merit recounting here because of their value in aiding one to 
understand the report, the dimensions of the problem, and the unsuspected 
ramifications of almost any solution which is Offered. Some of thesa 
views are presented in the following par^graplvs. > 

First, we stress that citizens must have access to knowledge and 
be aware that post -secondary educational institutions have been primarily 
responsjilble for the discovery, development, and deli^^UT of knowledge* 
The Com?nission believes that this creates a situation in which it is 
realized that post- secondary educational institutions must continuously 
review their priorities and resources to more equitably provide for* 
educational outreach and research services within existing and new 
resources and within the hierarchy of responsibilities of each institution 
involved. / 
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Second, the Connies ion is acutely conscious of the rapid advance- 

• . ' • * ' , . • • . 

nente in the. development of educational hardware, which would be used to 

great advantage in educational outreach and which ijuidoubtedly would 

render current methods obsolete. Responsibility^ should be lodged for 

keeping abreast of these developments, determining how they might be 

used in, and actually trying theift out. ♦ , . 

Third, althoi^h the exai^ples it used in^preceding chapters, dealt 

mainly with enqpirital knowledge, the Coomission recognizes the variety 

of methods by which knowledge can b& acquired and* does not suggest that 

. ■ '{ ■ , 

one kind of knowledge should be the Bxcliisive concern of educational 

outreach. Other things being equal, rational knowledge as manifested in 

the humanities and cl^ssicsv is as much entitled to the stage as empirical 

knowledge as manifested in science and technology. 

Fouxsth, the Conmission is concenied about a discrepancy between 

the state's priorities for rendering postsecondary educational services aird 

the professed needs of citizens for such servicc^^ The state places in the 

lowest category educational services for special students; y,e., those/who 

are part-time, do\iot seek credit, and/or do not seek degreesX However, 

^n^y stud'ies show that the special student is in the majority and the survey 

conducted by the Commission reveals that the vast majority of citizens who 

de^re educational services would wish to become special students. 

Fifth, the Commission became concerned about credential ling. during 

its deliberations. It suspects that were the major responsj.bility for it 

Removed from colleges and •universities, then a variety pf cost-conqjetitive 

instructional systems would emerge foJ preparing persons foyeredentialling 

etx'aminations. ' These competing syst^ might substantiallyyreduce \the; 
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deMUid for educational^ services which are now placed on public post;) 
secondary educational institutions. -The Comission took no actibil on 
this mtiter b^e^g it should be hwidled nationally so that all 
states might proceed in unisdn toward absolution. ' 

-Sixth, the "Somnission is concerned that the special benefits and 
consi^fi^tipns for assuring equal e^eation^ opportunity, and subse- 
quent social equality, are badly distributed - the Mjority go to 
♦full-time residential students and hardly any go to nonresidential 



part-time sti 
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this is unfortunate on several accounts; there are 

far more special s^ukents, the proportion of disadvantaged among them 

is fSir greater, and there is a great social and. political risk in 

igno^ing-This. large segment of the population which legitimate 

'claim for equal treatment'.- 




Seventh, the Commirssion foci^^on identifying needs for educa- 
tional outreach and bmphasi zing the -importance of satisfying them, bui 
it/ avoided coJi^ntiTig about which segment of public education should^ 
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sefie which neea..\31ie^ Commission wishes to leave the field open so t 
ne^institutions could emerge whose mission would be exclusively educa- 
tfiin^^^o^if reach, -rAearch «r service; and, By virtue of that* wfuf could 
perform gnore effibifntly than can multipurpose j^i tut ions that attempt 



" to offer the servi< 
,/ Eighth, the* Commission Tiotgd the large number of educational programs 

' leading to advanced degrees Which are conducted in Florida by out-of-state 
educational instiSitions.. Their presence is grounds for embarrassment ^ 
and for-assessmeny^ofyhether the state is failing to m^t the edupaU'onal 
needs of citizens. " * 
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N^th^ the Comlssion is (dissatisfied with its failure to be 
$peclfjc about how the private and p^lic educational establishments^ 
cad cooperate in providing educationaL outreach, research and service. 

^ The problem is extremely conqplicated, involving issues of institutional 

••" ■ " . ■' * - * 

' autonony, cost differentials, and the private use of public fundsi. tt 
is 'left to a^^jSreessor group for long-term stud^ 

lentl^0Sieil ssy>n finally affirms its comnitment to our fox* 
of government, recognizes thait its effective functioning depends on a 
highly educated citizenry, and hopes on that account that education will 
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be given the attetition it deserves ^s a state function 
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This report was funded in part by moi^ies inade/4vaiLable through, 
Titl^' I of the Higl^er Education Act . 
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The foux volume public document was prodtfeed at ia* cost of $Sj^254^.00 
or $2.62 per volume to provide citizens of Florida with information 
and recommendations on' instructional oufr each- and research programs' 

in Florida. . /S { \ : 
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